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EDUCATING FOR FRUSTRATION 
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ApprOXIMATELY half of the adult popu- 
lation in the United States have a general 
reading ability that is ‘‘not sufficient to 
provide them a basis for thinking inde- 


pendently on many matters of impor- 


tance.’’ The implheations of this fact for 
a country that is striving to operate its 
democratie basis 


government on a are 


tremendous, but this fact is only one of 
‘‘unpleasant’’ circumstances’ that 
fundamentally condition the 
of the that 
founders held saered. 


several 
application 
social theories our nation’s 
In 1935 there were: 


United States. 
36,456,000 of these adults, or 48.4 per cent., had 


5,215,000 adults in the 


not completed the 8th grade in school. 
14,790,000 of these adults, or 86 per cent., had 

10ot completed high school. 

5,000 of these adults, or 4.88 per cent., were 

completely illiterate. 

14,000, or but 2.9 per cent., 


were college 


graduates. 


In other words, the American public 


ee 


that constitutes our present ‘‘democracy’”’ 


is made up of some 75 million adults of 


whom: (a) there are 50 per cent. more 


(b) 
‘Many of these facts appear scattered in the 
prepared for the 
Committee on Education and issued by the United 
The 
given here are particularly from Staff 
Study, No. 1, entitled ‘‘ Education in the Forty- 
Eight States’’; for the ‘‘ability to read’’ see the 
study by G. T. Buswell, ‘‘How Adults Read,’’ 


Chi ago, 1937. 


illiterates than college graduates, 


Teports President’s Advisory 
States Government Printing Office last year. 
figures 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


than an 
only 14 


cent., or one in every seven, have a high- 


half have Jess 


eighth-grade education, (¢) 


approximately 
per 


school education. 

It is often pointed out that an increas- 
ing proportion of our youth between the 
aves of 14 and 17 now attend high school, 
and the figures do show an amazing jump 
from 28.3 per cent. of the 14-17-vear-olds 
in school in 1920 to 62.5 per cent. in 1936. 
But of those who enter high school only 
49.1 per cent. finish. 
uate from high school less than one fourth 


Of those who grad- 
enter college. And of those who enter col 
lege as freshmen only 44.3 per cent. are 
craduated. 

Figures such as these are taken to dem- 
onstrate the lack of ‘‘holding power”’ of 
our high schools and colleges and are made 
the basis for insisting that the old cur- 
riculum is a failure and must be changed 


from one in which ‘‘academie subjects’’ 
hold the central place to one in which there 


‘ 


are no ‘‘subjects’’ as such but in which the 


attention is centered upon ‘‘the large areas 


’ especially upon vocational 


of life activity,’ 
Typical is the following state- 
the U. S. 
John W. 


article entitled ‘‘Education for the 85 per 


training. 


ment from Commissioner of 


Edueation, Studebaker, in an 


292 


cent. 


Edueational leaders who are giving special atten 
tion to the study of activities that should be in 


cluded in the school program are pointing to the 


2Am. Vocational Asn. Jour., 13: 4, 1938. 
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need for a functional program of instruction that married. 


will be based upon large areas of life activities ; were ill. 


rather than upon highly separated subject-matter ‘ did not like school. 

courses. These large areas, of which an important ; found school too difficult. 
be voeational life, would constitute the : graduated from high sehool, 
curriculum in which the present school left school for miseellan 

uld be merged and integrated. reasons, no one of which accounts for m 

Especially because 3,923,000 of the ene 


young people 15 to 24 years of age who Surprisingly similar are the figures fro 
are out of school are unemployed, edu- Maryland. Of the 10,858 youth of aves 1 
cators seize upon vocational training as the to 24 reported upon: 


most important area for a ‘‘functional pro- — 
per cent. left for economie reasons, 


o4 
eram of instruction’’ that is expected not 4 were needed at home 
3 


only to hold youth in the schools but also married. 


to prepare them for life. The argument had poor health. 
for the so-called failure of the subject- lacked interest. 
: found school too difficult. 
matter curriculum seems to depend entirely é 
: , graduated from high scho: 

upon the figures which show that: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee In other words, less than one fourt] 
ot 2t- aud ¢ acs in al: those investigated in the Maryland stud 
of those who enter high school less than and less than one sixth of those reported 


finish the 12th grade; upon in the Pennsylvania study left school 
of those youth between the ages of 15 and > 
it j ae for reasons that can be even remotely 
f school nearly four million are : ‘ : ze 
id iia nected with curriculum adjustment. Thi 
ae | is no evidence that the withdrawal of 
Lackine definite evidence our educators : ; 
ears : large number of students from high scho 
simply assume that the present subject- , ! ms : 
; ; before completing the 12th grade is 
matter curriculum is the source of all the ; . 
hg; 2 result of a curriculum too academic in 
evil in the situation. They assume also st . ; 
nature. There is no evidence that 
that a vocational curriculum would not 


) 


evreater emphasis upon vocational trainin 
only keep our young people in school but ; ; 

will keep a larger proportion of our yout! 
in the high sehool. And there is no e\ 
dence that the present unemployment 
the youth that are out of school would 


also insure them against unemployment 
when they leave school. Both these as- 
sumptions need examination. 

The actual studies of the American 


hy 
appreciably changed by training thies 


Youth Commission recently made in Penn- : 
youth for vocations that require sp 


svivania and in Marvland of the reasons 
skills. 
Confronted with the actual picture 


the employment situation in the 


young people leave school do not show that 
any large proportion of them fail to con- 
tinue through the high school because the p 
: ; : States one ean not see how any type 0! 
subject-matter curriculum did not meet : 
vocational courses would improve the co! 
ditions for our youth. In the recent surve) 
of all employment in the United States 
made for the AYC, it was revealed that 
ver cent en t IK, 4 4 lay y 
DE SE RE . only about 10 per cent. of the jobs dema 
14 <«é ‘6 were unable financially to attend a. , : +} 
a training of more than six months a 


their needs. 
Of the 11,282 vouth of ages 16 to 24 who 


were reported on in Pennsylvania: 


school, (55 per cent., the refore, left sehool for . 
: ‘ “Avimatealy 95 YY RA ° >» 1Ohs Need 

what could be termed economie reasons). approximate ly oo pel cent. of the jobs 1 
a training of from four days to six months 


5 per cent. were needed at home. 
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Below this 35 per cent. of the jobs there is 
65 per cent. of all the employment in 
United States that requires no training 

days or less on the job 


er than three 


‘self. The work for this 65 per cent. of 
employment is repetitious and leads 
nowhere. Young people in general do most 
better than old the 

lency is constantly to replace the older 


people and 


mplovees by younger ones. Our higher 
schools and colleges are now supplying 
ose needed for the 10 per cent. of the 
bs that require special training and many 
those who are trained to do the work 

is included in this 10 per cent. of the 
nployment are now the unem 


It would seem to be an inevitable conclu- 


among 


sion that an inerease in vocational educa- 
m in the high schools would simply 


increase the competition for those jobs that 
require from four days to six months of 
training. Even such a great expansion of 
industry as would be necessary to care for 
| the unemployed could not do much in 
uur present mechanized industry to change 
the relative proportion of the jobs requir- 
If then 
succeed in having enter the high school 100 


special training. we should 
per cent. of the pupils of this age group 
ustead of the 62 per cent. we now have, if 
we should by vocational training keep all 
these pupils in school for the whole high- 
school period instead of only the half that 
now finish the twelfth grade, what could we 
this 


vreatly increased number of trained young 


reasonably expect as the result of 


people ? 
Dorothy Canfield 
following paragraph: 


Fisher writes. the 
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How to produce neuroses in sheep and psycho 
pathic upsets in rats and other animals has been 
known to research psychologists for so long that 
accounts of these experiments have filtered out to 
us, the general public, through books and periodi 
cals. The process seems to be a simple one: the 
animal is trained to react in certain ways to certain 
stimuli, and then is placed in a situation in whieh 
these reactions are impossible. After making a 
number of attempts to go on reacting as he has 
blocked, the 


His actions 


been trained to, each attempt frus 
tration produces a nervous breakdown. 
become abnormal, quite different from what is nat 
health. 


gregarious, becomes solitary and morose, he 


ural to him in The sheep, by definition 
will 
neither mingle with his fellows nor eat nor drink 
as he usually does, nor react in a normal manner 
to any stimuli, even the simplest and most familiar. 
The rat continues madly to dash his head against 
the locked door until, bruised and bleeding, he has 


battered himself to exhaustion, almost to death. 
One does not need to labor a parallel here. 
It seems a fair inference that to train more 
of our vouth for the vocations requiring 
skill 
social problem arising from the present 
the 


em- 


would increase the acuteness of the 


situation regarding employment in 
United States. 


ployment other than those jobs that require 


Unless there can be 
no training, that are simply the repetitious 
performance of a simple task and that fur- 
nish no outlook except early dismissal to 
make way for younger hands—those jobs 
that now make up 65 per cent. of all the 
employment in the United States—aunless 
there can be a great increase in other em- 
ployment than this, the schools would not 
only be wasting time and money in train- 
ine skilled workers, but, in so far as they 
were successful, they would be also pre- 
paring the conditions that would necessi- 
tate the vocational frustration of a large 
body of our youth, the social consequences 
of which it is impossible to predict. 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 
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NOTHING in American edueational circles 
lias been more disturbing to the scientific 


EDUCATION, 
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OF 


enthusiast than the IQ controversy. Why 
should scientists, above all people, engage 
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Why should the exponents 
of the impartial, objective approach to the 


in polemics? 


solution of problems engage in public de- 
bate? Why is it impossible for psycholo- 
gists to find a common ground and to lay 
aside divergent opinions in the examination 


of new data? The answer is obvious: the 


disputants are not engaged in a scientific 


altercation; they are wrestling with a 
philosophical dilemma! 

American psychologists are behaving like 
philosophers. Although of them 


have regarded philosophical pursuits far 


many 


beneath their dignity, actually all are en- 
gaged more or less in a philosophical con- 
troversy. Again, the explanation is obvi- 


ous: all psychological viewpoints have 


philosophical affinities. The first phase of 
the IQ controversy was a clash between 
idealists and realists. More recently, the 
arguments are carried by realists and prag- 
matists. However, it must be admitted 
that 
philosophy and that much of the contro- 


Also, that 
the realists are far from a united front. 


few psychologists are students of 


versy violates reason and logic. 


I 


In order to understand the IQ contro- 
versy, it is necessary to catch the philoso- 
phy of the early educational-measurement 
movement. <A few of the familiar postu- 
lates follow: whatever exists at all, exists 
in some amount; anything that exists in 
amount can be measured; measurement in 
edueation is in general the same as measure- 
ment in the physical sciences; to the extent 
that the learner’s initial abilities or eapa- 
bilities are unmeasurable a knowledge of 
him is impossible; to the extent that any 
voal of education is intangible, it is worth- 
less.! 


Philosophically, these are all realistic 


1See MeCall, William A., ‘‘How to Measure in 
Edueation,’’ New York: Maemillan, 1922, p. 12. 
(Contrast these with the postulates in the revised 


edition.) 
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affirmations. The measurement 


naively accepted the realistic premise that 


expert 


the universe is composed of ‘‘reals’’ tha} 
exist in and of themselves. Moreover. t}). 
orthodox psychologist put intelligence 
this category. Then, he proceeded to make 
an objective test, for probing and gaue 
the innate intelligence of the subject, 
‘*thing-in-itself,’” as compared with 
intelligence of other persons of the same 
age. The analogy is in the field of pure 
science: the students say that the classr 

is ‘‘hot’’ or ‘‘cold,’’ or ‘just right’’; sey 
eral individuals may say that it has all 
these attributes at the same time; but, ¢! 
thermometer registers 68°, no more and 1 
less, which makes it the proper temper 
ture for the group concerned. Tempera 
ture and intelligence are accepted as thinvs 
in-and-of-themselves. 


II 


Fundamentally, the early critics of the 


measurement movement were idealists 
The measurement enthusiast called then 
‘‘traditionalists,’’ ‘‘reaetionaries’’ and 


‘ ? 


‘conservatives.’’ In passing it is interest 
ing to note that, although in the litera 
sense a reactionary is ‘fone who favors a 
to former conditions,’’ he is 1 
necessarily behind the times—the tin 
may be drifting in the wrong direct! 
There to the reaction to 
measurement movement than merely the 
inability to climb onto the band-wagon and 
to master the statistical techniques. Phi! 
sophiecally, the idealist ‘‘knew’’ that t! 
expert the 


return 


Was more 


measurement was on wrol 
track. 

The idealist is concerned with the tru 
values of life. Moreover, back and beyond 
the physical world is the real world of mind 
and spirit. The apparent self-sufficienc) 
of nature is an illusion: nature depen 
upon something else, call it Mind, Spit 
or Idea. Why should man deceive himself 


into thinking that he can measure the u! 
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e? Furthermore, there is little place 
the 
stician—in the idealists’ world; tran- 


‘hance—so dear to the heart of 
ident purpose is everywhere in _ evi- 
.e. Man is more than material, more 
ina lump of clay; he is a spirit, capable 


being ruled, not alone by external 
ses, but by goals of his own creation. 
Nor are his responses restricted to the 


nuli of this mundane existence; he lis- 


’ which tunes 


ns to the ‘still, small voice’ 
to the Infinite. Obviously, the re- 
ous note was rarely mentioned in the 
troversy—public-school matters must be 
i7ht on another front. 
Early in the controversy Bagley ad- 
need a later 
Finney, ‘‘that resemblances in ideas, ideals, 


criticism, elaborated by 


spirations and standards and do 


nite men by bonds that are vastly stronger 


may 


han are the differences in native endow- 
ut that pull them 


+99 


would otherwise 


yet 
( 


inney said: 


» ultimate objective of teaching is not knowl 
but behavior. Knowledge is only a means, 
i, in the ease of the dull, not always necessary, 
uks to the phenomena of rote-learning and imi- 
m. But, since it is immediate and tangible, 

asure our success in terms of knowledge, and 
And the 


ment movement has augmented this tendency. 


ize our schools accordingly. mea 
social psychology creates the suspicion that 
is fallacious in theory and pernicious in prac- 
If our school program were conceived and 
xed more with reference to the children’s 
mate behavior in adult society, we might revise 
‘pinions as to the ones with whom we are sue 
ng. We might be more able to discover that 
who only memorize summaries and general 
isions, and acquire emotional attitudes by 
ation, eventually behave much the same as those 
And 


ersely, we must seek to secure such similarity 


remember details and understand them. 


behavior through a school program that does 
the dull a chance to participate with the bright 
mitate them. And it must never be forgotten 


society wants similarity of behavior in nine 
- Bagley, William C., ‘Determinism and Eduea- 
’? Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1928 
ised edition). 
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routine situations to every one that it wants dis 


similar behavior in problematical situations. 

With reference to the 1Q, Finney made 
a statement that should not be overlooked 
After 
commenting on the fact that the average 


by the environmentalists of to-day. 


reader of his book is the son or daughter 
of an unedueated American farmer with a 


European peasant as next of kin, he says: 
We intellectuals of the have 


present generation 


merely been exposed to a more elaborate culture, 
that is all; and the distribution curve of our sue 
cess or failure in adjusting to it is about the same 
as that of our grandfathers to their more simple 
situation. Our 1Q’s are probably about the same 
There was some 


folks of 


as theirs were, on the average. 


thing latent in those old farmer two or 


three generations ago that the mental test would 


hardly have discovered. 

Professor Bagley made the first syste- 
matie attack on intelligence testing in a 
series of articles and addresses beginning 
in 1922. 
of the tests, but he did question popular 
He felt 
well-constructed standardized 
tell the 
status of an individual than was likely to 


Bagley did not question the value 


interpretations and common uses. 
that a 
could 


and 


test more about present 
be discovered through other approaclies 
However, he felt that scores on intelligence 
tests reflected both innate ability and en- 
vironmental factors. He questioned the 
assumption that the environment, the ex- 
the the 


and the inspiration of any two children 


perience, education, stimulation 


were so similar that these items could be 
covered by the mythical Y factor through 
which it was assumed all children passed. 
He reminded the psychologists that they 
never measured inborn intelligence di- 
rectly, but inferred it from the differences 
in acquired intelligence, assuming a com- 


did 


Bagley was a great believer in systematic 


mon background which not exist. 


3 Finney, Ross L., ‘‘A Sociological P} ilosophy of 
Education,’’ New York: Maemillan, 1%: 
106. 

4 Tbid., pp- 407 


S| pp. 405- 


408, 
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schooling during the period of physiologi- 
that he thought 


schooling could counteract some of the dif- 


cal growth, so much so 
ferences due to original nature, ‘‘to such 
an extent at least that one is justified in 
referring to general intelligence as a human 
trait which ‘distills’ its own corrective for 
organic variability, and in assuming that 
real 
the 


education may be made, in a very 
sense, a ‘leveling-up’ process. ’”° At 
conclusion of an essay, he wrote: 


To endow the masses with genius is biologically 


impossible, but to endow the masses with the fruits 
of genius is both educationally possible and socially 
most profitable. The mental tests will help most 


if they aid the teacher in discharging this tran- 


seendent dt 


One of Bagley’s assertions was almost 


prophet le’: 


It is improbable . that the extreme wing of the 
hereditarian camp can ever again lay a valid claim 
to the territory that it was enabled briefly to oe- 
cupy through the fortuitous incidence of social 
reaction and the spectacular but specious implica- 
tions of the Army tests.’ 

Bagley has lived to see the day when 
many American psychologists were putting 
the hereditarian on the defensive. Further- 
more, time has convinced most psycholo- 
gists that Bagley’s skepticism of the con- 
staney of the IQ and the validity of the 
tests then in use was justified. 

Although Bagley regards himself as a 
realist, and the above quotations do not 
refute this position, there is some evidence 
that the motivation for his attack was im- 
bedded to some degree in idealism, as wit- 
ness this quotation: 


Because new configurations are unpredictable, 
however, it does not follow that there are no per 
manent, or at least relatively permanent, elements 

It is true that the world of to-day is 


world of 1913 and from 


of culture. 
a different world from the 
the world of 1929; it is even different from what it 


was yesterday; but this does not mean that every- 


Bagley, William C., op. cit., p. 158. 
6 Tbid., p. 46. 


? Ibid., p. 157. 
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thing has changed. Two and two still make foy 
the square on the hypotenuse is still the sum of 1 
squares on the two other sides of the right-ang 
triangle; light and radiation still vibrate throug} 
interstellar space at a rate between 186,00 
186,300 miles a second; the winds that bloy 
follow the laws of storms; ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn 
and ‘‘Treasure Island’’ still delight youth; 
the Sinstine Madonna is just as beautiful 
yore.® 


II] 


The pragmatist has been critical of thi 
measurement movement from the outset 
and for good reason. From the pragmatic 
premise, the function of thought is to guide 
the individual, and the validity of the 
thought is to be found in the consequences 
of the action. Truth is to be achieved b: 
trying out man-made hypotheses—logica! 
thinking is to be subordinated to the ends 
of practical life. When the 
turns his back upon the fixed principles, 


pragmatist 


closed systems and pretended absolutes of 
the idealist, it does not follow that he draws 
any nearer to the principles, systems ani 
absolutes of the abstract When 
ever the realist speculates, the pragmatist 


realist. 


turns his back upon him, as readily as he 
deserts the Moreover, 
the pragmatist turns a deaf ear to the quest 
for certainty aside from human experience 
As Dewey puts it, ‘‘Its [pragmatism’s 
essential feature is to maintain the cont! 


transcendentalist. 


nuity of knowing with an aetivity whic! 


purposely modifies the environment.’” 
Almost without exception the pragma- 


tists have at one time or another attacked 
the measurement movement. The fountain 
head has said: 


Moreover, even if it were true that everything 
which exists could be measured, if only we knew 
how, that which does not exist can not be measured 
And it is no paradox to say that the teacher 


deeply concerned with what does not exist. For a 


8 Bagley, William C., ‘‘ Education and Emergent 
Man,’’ New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1°34, 
p. 151. 

9 Dewey, John, ‘‘Democracy and Educati i 
New York: Maemillan, 1916, p. 400. 
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ssive school is primarily concerned with 
with a moving and a changing process, 
ransforming existing capacities and enter- 
chat already exists by way of native en- 
and past achievement is subordinate to 
may become. Possibilities are more im 
than what already exists, and knowledge 
itter counts only in its bearings upon pos- 
s. The place of measurement of achieve- 
s a theory of education is very different in 
educational system from what it is in one 
; dynamic, or in which the ongoing process 
vth is the important thing.10 
Many other pragmatists have pointed 
how fruitless and deadening measure- 
nts may Hullfish that 
field of measurement has glorified 
the and the 


activities bring large masses of stu- 


become. feels 


both administrator teacher 
lents quickly up to the informational levels 
which the 


Meanwhile, from the pragmatie premise, 


b 


tester... has established.’ 
we must ‘freconstruct the school program 
r the specific purpose of steadily foster- 
nv the orientation of the individual in his 
real world of to-day.’’'? MeGaughy feels 


some respects, the development of elementary 
tion during the past forty years has been a 
iendous and extensive development of a kind 
lucation, or an emphasis of education, which 

s! | not have been widely or extensively devel- 
at all. 
rriculum has been the adding of more kinds 


Too much of our diversification of 
formation to be mastered; the improvement 
qualifications of teachers has been for the 

ise of making them more skilful in teaching 
school subjeets. The great emphasis in objective 


easurement has been upon the suecess which 


ils have attained in mastering these subjects.12 


The pragmatist favors evaluation, 7.e., 
judging the object, procedure or institution 
in terms of the values held by the experi- 


Dewey, John, Progressive Education, 5: 199- 


See Kilpatrick, et al., ‘‘The Educational 
Frontier,’ New York: Appleton, 1933, pp. 171- 
] 


*McGaughy, Ralph, ‘‘An Evaluation of the 
Elementary School,’?’ Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


(Coy pany, 1937, 


p. 38. 
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menters—pupils, teachers, administrators 


and parents. McGaughy says: 

The subjective judgment of competent persons 
concerning the capacities and development of an 
individual pupil or concerning the weak and strong 
features of an entire school program is more truly 
conclusions based statis 


scientific than are 


tical data.13 


upon 


The whole controversy is summed up by 


McGaughy in the following assertion: 


Those skills and abilities which can be measured 
objectively will be accepted as relatively unimpor- 
and the 


more 


tant as ends in themselves, tests will 


undoubtedly be used only for a adequate 


diagnosis of the observed weaknesses of a few 


individual pupils.!4 


The pragmatists do not put much faith 
in intelligence testing. First of all, they 
argue, intelligence is not an entity that can 
Intelli- 


cence is manifest in the interaction of the 


be sampled as a_ thing-in-itself. 


individual and his environment, and such 
reaction is the function of the whole orean- 
be measured by a 


ism and can best pur 


poseful act. Consequently, it is misleading 
to gauge intelligence by pencil-and-paper 


tests in artificial situations; the normal 
situations of life present the better tests. 
The usual intelligence test is regarded as a 
hodgepodge of pieces of information from 
numerous fields, postulated upon the ae- 
ceptance of the specific-bond theory of 
learning. Aside from the skepticism re- 
garding this over-simplified atomistic psy- 
chology, is the pragmatist’s feeling that 
the 
tied to the past is less important than the 
ability of the whole individual to cope with 
the real life situations of to-day and _ to- 
feel that 


large a collection of discrete and unecon- 


existence of specific neural patterns 


morrow. Pragmatists ever so 
nected parts of behavior does not reflect the 
whole of intelligence as it is revealed in 
purposeful activity. 
The 
13 Ibid., p. 378. 
14 Tbid., p. 382. 


pragmatists are not overly con- 
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cerned about a person’s innate ability: 
their concern is the person here and now. 
Moreover, in life situations, it is impossible 
to separate the individual’s abstract intel- 
ligence from the remainder of his person- 
ality; we must take him as he is, native 
learnings and_ present 


endowment, past 


mind-set. I'urthermore, the emotional and 
physical responses are a very real part of 
any individual. The concern exhibited by 
the scientist as to what is natural and what 
is acquired is regarded by the pragmatist 
as an academic question. 

The Progressive school, favored by the 
pragmatist, with its stress on activities, 
takes the child into situations where artis- 
tic, mechanical, social and physical abilities 
predominate. The abstract intelligence, so 
for the traditional 


school, is always supplemented by other 


necessary success In 


attributes. For all practical purposes, the 
the child’s total 


teacher must consider 
personality. 
As Breed has observed : 
Modern 


the side of the 


educational measurement is a thorn in 


experimentalists [Progressives ] 
because it is the product of a different philosophy. 
It rests on a realistic foundation. Its basie as- 
natural 


contradict 


sumptions are consistent with those of 


and of 


tain assumptions of pragmatism. 


science common sense, but cer- 


ts procedure is 


more consistent with the assumption that things 
can be without being known. It accepts the gen- 


" 
eral 


experience approach in 


does, but 


philosophy just as 
pragmatism holds that knowledge con- 
sists, first, in the prehension of pre-existent entities, 
and, second, in the discovery of their relationships. 

that intellectual 
understanding of the 
that, 
this is the most essential outeome of intel- 


and the intellectual life.1 


It proceeds on the assumption 


analysis is the key to an 


world, and successful adjustment thereto; 
indeed, 


lectual proeedurs 
lV 


It would be interesting to know how 
much of the present controversy over the 
relative importance of heredity and envi- 
ronment in the determination of the IQ is 


99 
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philosophical. At any rate, it is interes: 
ing to detect how quickly Stoddar 
Wellman found a reception in The s 
Frontier—mouthpiece for certain pray 
Also, it is interesting to not 
between = Stod 


tists.'® 
close resemblance 
‘*findings’’ and the pragmatist’s ‘‘s; 
lations’’ regarding the interplay 


individual and his environment 
production of intelligence. 


‘seientifie instruments.’ 


‘ 


Using the 
is, pencil-and-paper tests, Wellman 
Stoddard find that there are large chanves 
in individual 1Q’s, both upward and dow: 
ward, depending upon the environment 
They claim that ‘Sunder favorable ci 
stances, children actually move from aver 
age to so-called genius levels, or, unde 
very unfavorable circumstances, from aver- 
age intelligence to feeble-mindedness.”’ 
They tell us that Terman and Thorndike 
in their desire to establish the consist 
of the IQ gave little thought to ‘‘the «: 
namies of environment.’’ Wellman ani 
Stoddard are convineed that ‘‘enrolment 
a good nursery school may be the crucial 
whether the 


factor which determines 


[children] will have later the ability 
master a college currieulum.’’?® 

Simply on the philosophical premise, the 
pragmatist gives his assent. Every p: 
matist believes in the dynamics 
environment quite as much as he believes 
Further- 
more, the environment is meaningless 
out the individual; the two are insepar 
influencing one another at every turn. | 
is true that 
agree with the abstract realism which leas 
Stoddard to continue the quest. Howe) 
he may take some pleasure in the fact 


in the dynamies of the organism. 


the pragmatist would | 


according to Stoddard’s version, 1Q’s 
ever in flux. 
16 Wellman, 
The Social Frontier, 5: 
17 Thid. 
18 [bid. 


3eth L., and George D. “1 
151-152. 
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who favor the environment are 


of the readiness with which cer- 


il 


nkers turn to the rene theory. 
in and Stoddard say: 


gists talked glibly (some still do) about 


tance of intelligence as if they know 
about it. But their case did not rest 


dge of human genes and how they fune 
genetic composition of any group of 


one of the great unknowns.19 


. “| has cleverly observed that, while 
nia state institutions over the past 
13,000 insane 
bleminded persons, the follow-up, 
years later, of Terman’s gifted 
reveals that about 40 per cent. of 
rents of gifted children report men- 


vears have sterilized 


rmality among their near relatives. 
\s Stoddard “Very 
s himself safe in California, but it 


observed, likely a 
reasonable to say his near relatives 
out!’”? He the 
. s of his colleagues to show that ‘‘the 


etter watch cites 
potentialities of dull persons are 
bad. ’’?? 


al source of children, in the truly 


Also, ‘‘Regardless of the 


ome feeblemindedness is a rare oc- 
ce; in the truly bad home or bad 
tion, it is a commonplace.’”? Again, 


enetic potentiality, bright persons 
ave dull children and dull persons 
Nothing in the completely 


xed genetic lines on both sides of human 


children. 


has thus far served to give us a 
lue as to the mental qualities of the 
ng.’”*s He eoncludes: 

ability, like gold, is where you find it. 


art an emergent from the gene qualities 


parents, but human genes are unknown ter- 
the geneticist, the neurologist or the 
fist. Nor can analogies to organisms like 


l 
] 


idresses and Discussions Presenting the 39th 
NSSE, ‘‘Intelligence: Its Nature and 

,’? 1940, p. 49. 

i: p. 50. 

l., p. 50. 


Ibid., p. 53. 
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the fruit-fly give us much comfort in the predic 


tion, reproduction and maintenance of human 
strains in the higher levels of organie funetioning. 
It is a long way from the gene of the fruit-tly to 
the gene of man; and the way is no shorter from 
a simple physical property, such as wing length in 
the fly, to a complex behavioral concept, like intelli 


genee in man.?4 
Meanwhile, Thorndike goes merrily on 
the effect of 


the genes on the welfare of sueceeding gen 


with his realistic belief that 


erations ean be statistically established 

Moreover, ‘‘the quantity and quality of a 
state’s schooling in 1900 caused less than 
20 per cent. of its welfare status in com 
parison with other states in 1930.’ 

Thorndike came out of his extended statis 
tical investigation very much as he went 
into it, a staunch believer in the efficacy 
of the genes. From the lordly seat of the 
Thorndike “What is 


more contemptible than an ignorant edu 


realist, concludes, 
cational reformer (or conservative) selling 


his wares to a trustful public, taking a 


profit from spreading guesses and lies ?’” 

Nor does the idealist find much comfort 
in Thorndike’s study, which does not sup 
port ‘‘the promises of educational evan 
that, if all the 
veneration or two had enough education 
would be healthy, 


velists, children for a 


of the right sort, they 


wealthy and wise, living in and 


peace 


amity, free from vulgarity and meanness, 


yo 


busy with noble thoughts and deeds. 


Rather, he declares, ‘‘Edueation and wel 


fare seem to trace back in large measure 


to somethine beneath, behind or beside 


education.’’*’ That something seems to be 


in large measure the native stock. 


The editor of Thorndike’s book was 
moved to state: 

24 Ibid., p. 54. 

25 Thorndike, Edward I., Education as Cause 


and as Symptom, New York: Maemillan, 193! 
26 Tbid., p. 67. 

27 [bid., p. 71. 

28 [bid., p. 67. 

29 Tbid., pp. 19-20. 
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Those who are disturbed by the findings of the situations of out-of-schoool life—voeat} 
investigation might counter by observing th: ? ° ; 
i gation might counter by o rving that one suecess, social adjustments, mechanics 
should not expect too much of scientific procedures : : 
tsa a genius and the like. Many would like ; 

in educational inquiries. The men and women who : ig 
have inve sted most of their lives in education or drop the concept ot intelligence as a Sepi 
teaching and have seen its power to awaken ehild- rate entity and think of it as but an as, 


hood, youth and age to self-knowledge and an of 4 total personality. It is interest no 


adersti ( ir : ep pose ¢ € » : » ia hl ° ° . 
understanding of the pury ind value of the good note that Terman, in his follow-up st 


fe may have no statistical grounds upon whie O : - = 
svisate se a faith re pg ae et - of the California gifted children, coy 
a ence; they can refer to historical records. Others Cluded that ‘‘above the IQ level of 140 

have presented data that attest to the in- adult success is largely determined by sic 
luence of an educational environment. ... There factors as. social adjustment, emotion 
may be others who will desire additional proof of stabiity and drive to accomplish. ’’ 
the adequacy or validity of a statistical evaluation ‘. 


of the numerous intangibles implicit in education V 

or schooling. Is there an optimal expectancy of 

educational effectiveness and can statistical meth- For the time being at least, the psycli 
ods measure it If more education does not vists agree that a certain proportion 
guarantee the attainment and maintenance of the 


individual children show marked chanves 
good lif’ hou much less education will result in ° ° as 
life that is not so good? And how ean the ‘‘pos- IQ, ee sittin callaaiainieaiiante sas 
sibilities and advantages of improving the human disagree most violently as to whether 

genes’? be assured save by ‘‘improving the condi not the environment changes the averag 


? 


tions of human life’’? Here, as always, is it not IQ of eroups In a_esienifieant deere 


rue the ui itative ¢ ( H i ative re its 2 a hl ~ 2 < ] 
true that quantitative and qualitative traits of erman and others minimize the changes 
in IQ and place the blame for the fluctua 


tions upon the instruments of measure 


organism and environment together stimulate quali- 
tative and quantitative reactions? Necessary as it 
may be to isolate processes or properties for pur 
poses of abstraction, is it not true that biologically ment. Stoddard and his disciples accept 
they are distinct only when they operate as medi- alterations in the environment as the cause 
tating movements and experiences within the total of the changes in 1Q. Terman in earlier 


context of vital reciprocal adjustments by the or- : ‘ 
publications wrote about the constancs 


> : y 7 @ ar -aale ‘ ha bead 
both inner and outer conditions? Edueation as a the IQ. Now Stoddard feels that the bes 
symptom, it may be argued, is so closely related IQ is the one obtained nearest the time 


ganism and its environment, the latter ineluding 


to edueation as the cause of the symptom that the a practical decision. Most psycholovists 
two must be considered together, as in thera- are now ready to investigate IQ histories 
rather than place too much dependenc 
Hall-Quest’s position is essentially a upon one caleulation. Practically a 
plea against abstract realism. Although  ¢linicians go beyond intelligence and 
suggesting the idealist’s reaction to Thorn- vestigate all possible factors in a given cas 
dike’s study, his statement is more clearly All school people are now becoming coy 
representative of the pragmatist’s position. nizant of the danger of branding childre: 
‘empirical experience’? and with IQ’s, either low IQ’s or high IQ’s 
dwells at some length on the interrelation For many, IQ simply means ‘‘IQuestion.”’ 


‘ 


He speaks ot 


of organism and environment. Whatever it is, it is the resultant of hered 
Certainly, most pragmatists would like jtary and environmental factors. 
to have the tests measure something more Many teachers are ready to adopt tii 


than scholastic achievement. They would eommon-sense view: when achievement is 
like to have tests more nearly parallel the low and the test data are low, the child is 

’ Hall-Quest, Alfred L., editor, Kappa Delta Pi 3139th Yearbook, NSSE, ‘‘Intelligence 
publications, tbid., pp. xi-xii. (Italies mine.) Nature and Nurture,’’ 1940. 
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nsidered to have low ability in that aetiv- 
when achievement is high and the test 

ta are high, the child is considered to 
ve high ability in that activity; when 
re is a conflict between test data and 
hievement, high achievement is accepted 
the true index to ability; when the low 
evement is thought to involve factors 
her than abstract intelligence—personal- 
y, interest, application—the child is given, 
humanely, the benefit of the doubt. The 
indicates that in 


evidence on record 


average elementary-school population, 
cn under the best conditions surrounding 
vidual testing, at least 20 per cent. of 
children upon retesting may be ex- 
ted to show changes in IQ of ten or 


more pomts. 
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How does the scientist react to the con- 
troversy? Mainly, he is disappointed! It 


is inconceivable that in the scientific twen 


tieth century, scientists can not give a 
elear-cut decision. The scientist hopes that 
the ineconclusiveness of the data and the 


complexity of the problem are the only 
deterrents. Admittedly, the human being 
is so complex as practically to defy 
analysis. 

Of the 


resolve the problem to his own satisfaction. 


course, realist may ultimately 
But, will he ever satisfy the idealist and 


IQ "S 


and the respective roles of heredity and 


the pragmatist with his talk about 
environment? Is it not possible that the 
philosophical problem will remain with us 


always? 


EVENTS 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
GOVERNING BOARDS OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND ALLIED 
INSTITUTIONS 
Tue eighteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 

on of Governing Boards of State Univer- 
ties and Alhed Institutions was held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, November 7-9. Judge 
Ora L. Wildermuth, of Gary, president of the 
sociation and chairman of the board of trus- 
tees ot Indiana University, presided, and con- 
tributed to the “The 
Legal Status of State Universities.” 


program an address on 

The three-day conference included one session 
devoted to “University Aid in Making Democ- 
racy Work,” a round-table led by S. 
Evans, of the National Municipal League, act- 
ug for President Clarence A. Dykstra. Another 
high point was an address by José M. Gallardo, 
Puerto 


Howard 


Commissioner of Edueation, Rico, on 
“How Universities Can Promote Better Rela- 
tions Among Western Hemisphere Nations.” 
Timely addresses were made by William Lowe 
president emeritus, and Herman B. 
Wells, president, Indiana University, and by 
Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue Univer- 
Three members of the Indiana University 


sryan, 


SIty. 


faculty presented the following topies at one 





session: “The University and Defense,” by H 
T. Briseoe, dean of the “The 
R.O.T.C.,” by Col. John EF. Landis, professor 
of military science and tacties, and “Aeademie 
Fowler V. 


faculties; 


Freedom in a Crisis Period,” by 
Harper, professor of law. 

David E. Ross, chairman of the board of trus 
tees of Purdue University, reported progress 
in regional coordination among the universities 
of the middle west. Other topics touched on in 
informal discussions were the investment of trust 
funds, state house control of state universities, 
civil service and the university and the relations 
between the president and the board of trustees. 
A review of “Recent Court Decisions Affeeting 
Higher Edueation” was presented by M. M. 
Chambers, of the staff of the AYC. 

President of the association for the ensuing 
year is James H. Wolpers, Poplar Bluff (Mo.), 
chairman of the executive board at Columbia of 
the board of curators of the University of Mis- 
Olson, Ren 
ville (Minn.), a member of the board of regents 
of the University of Minnesota, and Major J. R. 
Parten, Houston (Tex.), chairman of the board 


sourl. Vice-presidents are A. J. 


of regents of the University of Texas. 


Executive committee members are Judge Ora 
L. Wildermuth, Dr. Gallardo and 


Mrs. C. P. 
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Plummer, of Cheyenne (Wyo), a member of the 
board of trustees of the University of Wyoming. 
Frederick D. Griggs, 1275 Main St., Springfield 
(Mass.), a 
Massachusetts State 


retary and treasurer. 


member of the board of trustees of 
College, was reeleeted sec- 
He will edit and publish 


the “Proceedings” of the conferenee. 


MOBILIZING THE RESOURCES OF 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES FOR 
DEFENSE 
FAcING the situation calling for cooperation 
in defense activities, a number of eolleges for 
women are making their contributions to the 
national 
At Simmons College 


undertaking a 


program. 
(Boston) a faeulty ad- 
visory committee is survey of 
the ten Simmons professional schools to ascer- 
tain what assistance they could offer in an emer- 
Helen Wood, director of the Sehool of 


who is chairman of the committee, says 


greney. 
Nursing, 
that minor projects such as a course in first aid 
and a plan for students to give spare time to 
Red Cross work are already under consideration. 
Keuka College (IKeuka Park, N. Y.) is adding 
to its curriculum five courses designed to fit stu 
dents for service to their country in an emer- 
of the Siek; 


HHome Hygiene and Care 


gency: 
Kirst Aid; Emergency Rationing; Emergeney 
Reereational and Leisure Time Leadership, and 
Personal Relationships in National Emergeney. 
Mt. Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 


primarily in the interest of refugee children, has 
established in one of its residence halls a nursery 
school as part of the department of psychology 
and edueation. The school, which accommodates 
fifteen children between the ages of two and five 
for research as well as for 


years, W I] be used 


instruction in ehild psychology and will become 
a permanent part of the college. 

At the New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick), as a feature of the alumnae-eduea- 
tion program, three sessions open to the publie 
will be devoted to the topie, “America Adapts 
to a Warring World.” 


ulty, students and alumnae will participate in 


Visiting speakers, fae- 


the diseussions. 


PRESIDENT GIDEONSE RECOMMENDS 
A BALANCED EDUCATION 

Harry D. GIpEoNsE, president, Brooklyn (N. 

Y.) Coll to the 


lege, said in his annual 
New York City Board of Higher Education that 


report 
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it was a pity that activities of such signit 
as the CCC camps offered the underpriy 
should be denied to groups engaged in 

intellectual pursuits. Stressing on the on 
the excellence of a rigid lberal-arts and 

program as compared with the “sloppy 
tionalism that 
Gideonse, on the other hand, sees this 


has erept into. eolleges,” 


curriculum as needing, in order to keep a! 
of the times, the balance that labor-camp : 


ties would provide. Reealling the benefic: 


sults of the labor camps in the days of th 
man Republic and of the CCC camps 
country, he declared that the lack of p! 
education in city colleges is a more serious } 
cap than in institutions of higher edu 
where the students are drawn largely from { 
ing communities. The decline in the prop 
of young people in the general population : 
it all the more necessary to foeus attention 
the quality of work offered by the colleges 1 
group. If youth is to become “one of the 
tion’s searee resourees,” Dr. Gideonse thin] 
imperative that it be so husbanded that “t! 
turns may match the produet of a more car 
and casual generation.” 
The Brooklyn College program of 

counsel and guidance “has as its aim the dey 
ment of students for balanced and effectiv: 


zenship,” and the combination of inte! 
and physical edueation, it is thought, w 
to withstand the appeal of totalitarian 

university youth. 

Dr. Gideonse also recommends a_ balance 
tween secular and religious edueation, war 
that, where the community and the family 
to give children a religious background, a 1 
attitude on the part of the schools may 
tribute to actual hostility to religious ideas 
Such as the S$ 
Christian Association, the Club 
the Menorah Society, he thinks, should 


administrative encouragement. 


ideals. organizations 


Newman 


3y way of balancing the work of a 
president, Dr. Gideonse would “decentralize” 
prerogatives and make room for duties 
educator as well as an administrator. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS MORE READILY 
AVAILABLE 


HerETOFORE, the effectiveness of the us 
edueational films has been handicapped }5 
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distribution. The centers from which 


rht be obtained by schools have been 


Now, however, 
the 


| and often inaccessible. 
national organizations Columbia 
sting System, Inc., the American Film 
nd the American Library Association 
erging their educational faeilities in a 
involving the use of radio, films and 
, the Ameriean School of the Air bibliog 
this year has gone a list of background 
repared by the AFC and designed for the 
idience, while the ALA has arranged to 
through its 


film-service information 


libraries. All loeal libraries will now 
requests for specified films. The hbrary 
ransmit the order to the nearest local film 
itor either directly or through the Amer 
Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Contraets will be made with the distrib 
the distributor’s regular rate. No one 
» organizations—the AFC, the ALA and 


-will assume finaneial or service 


| ibrary 
bility. 

facilities are very timely, for many new 
e now, or soon will be, available for use 
The NYA has a new 
i mm, 2 reel, sound) dealing with its re 
Additional 


tilms have been, or are being, completed. 


s and classrooms. 
lip to the “youth problem.” 


{ these is of boys at work in South Charles 
\V. Va.), another of the project at Passa- 
ddy, Me. 

ne Tenth of Our Nation,” a film on Negro 
tion in the United States, had its premiere 
he American Negro Exposition, Chicago, 
r the past summer. A seore by Roy Harris, 
on Negro themes, provides the musical 


rround for the Negro commentator, Maurice 


“Heritage We Guard” (3 reel, sound, 30 min- 

), a Soil Conservation Service film, dealing 
wild life and exceptionally well photo 
It is lent 
Sixteen mm and 


hed, has recently been completed. 
e cost of transportation. 
i prints will be sold. Another valuable film 
mservation has been made by the Missouri 
Conservation Commission. 

ndieraft is represented in a series of six 
one-reel instructional films made by Garri 
Film Distributors, Ine., in cooperation with 
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the Universal School ot Handieratts. Subjeets 


filmed are: Elementary Manual Training; Mari 


onettes, Construction and Manipulation; Ele- 
mentary Book Binding; Loom Weaving; Deeco- 
rative Metal Work, and Leather Work. Man- 


uals published by the school are available with 
the films. 

The present crisis is awakening educators to 
the need for stimulating in the youth of to-day 


a vital interest in the meaning and ideals of de 


mocracy. Many beheve that the motion picture 
ean play an important role in this endeavor. At 
the close, on November 16, of the seventeenth an 
the National Board ot 


view of Motion Pictures, 500 delegates trom 35 


Re- 


nual convention o 


states unanimously recommended the production 
and showing of films that stress the “social be 
havior and idealism of youth and deal power 
fully and artistically with challenging social 
indorsed films 


problems.” The delegates also 


based on the lives of historical Americans. In 
the 


the delegates recommended pictures dealing with 


connection with national-detense program 


inter-American cultural relations. 


A CLASSICIST AND A BUSINESS 
ON EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


MAN 


THE need for international understanding 
has brought from Berthold L. Ullman, professor 
of Latin, the University of Chicago, addressing 
Language Confer- 


the seventh annual Foreign 


ence, sponsored by the New York University 
School of Education (November 17), a proposal 
that “the 
core of its curriculum” the comparative study of 
The 


Neighbor” policies of the United States toward 


to establish a school would have as 


foreign languages in particular. “Good 
the Central and South American countries would 


be made more workable by a knowledge of 
Spanish and Portuguese, he maintained, saying 
that 
failure because the two men did not understand 


He deeried the tact that 


the Chamberlain-Hitler interviews were a 


each other’s language. 
language teachers can find only “a little unpre 
tentious home on the outskirts of the core cur 
riculum,” whereas “languages in themselves con 
stitute a general education,” and furthermore, 
as a force for peace, the understanding of lan- 
guages is of great importance. Advocating an 
experimental school in which languages would 


be the focal center, he declared that a number 








00 


of schools would be tavorable to the venture 
because it would stamp them as both Essential- 
ists and Progressivists. In seoring the dropping 
of the study of German during and after the 


first World War, he 


understanding it to-day: “It is 


emphasized the need of 
obvious,” he 
said, “that Germany is a country that has to be 
reckoned with; it is obvious, too, that we are 
not, to put it mildly, on friendly terms with her; 
it is all the more important to understand her 
and her language.” 

James D. 
Motors Corporation and also a member of the 
New York University Council, addressing the 


alumni 


Mooney, vice-president of General 


at the School of Edueation’s meeting on 
the topic, “Industry, Education and the Amer- 
ican Ideal,” stressed the need of training In his- 
in addition to 


tory, literature and economies, 


technical training. Ile maintained that the ‘ad- 
vantages in the coming years will not be to those 
engaged in making money but to those who ean 


quality for serving usefully in the social area.” 


A TIMELY PUBLICATION BY THE 
MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND 

ON or about December 1, a monograph, ‘Pop- 

Social Wel- 


will be published, comprising papers pre- 


ulation Trends and Programs of 
fare,” 
sented at the eighteenth Annual Conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, advance proot of 
which has been sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
Among the seven articles constituting the mono- 
rraph are “Population Trends and Future Prob- 
Child Welfare,” by 
root Robert J. Myers, and “Population 


Trends and Problems of Edueation,” by Newton 


lems of Katharine F. Len- 


and 
Kdwards. The concluding article, “Adapting 
Social Welfare to a 


Population,” by Philip Klein, recommends as a 


Programs of Changing 


social-welfare program: (1) a continuous pro- 
gram of federal public employment; (2) com- 
pletion of a system of social insurance and the 
development of insurance against loss of income 
from sickness; (3) a reorganization of the edu- 
cational and yoeational program which would 
keep all persons under 20 out of the field of em- 
ployment competition; (4) an organized plan 
for the demobilization of, and special employ- 
ment opportunities for, the age group from 55 
to 65, or even 70; (5) a reorganization of the 
(6) 
reorganization of relations among federal, state 


entire system of taxation; administrative 
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and local governments in full recognition of 4 
fact that intra-national migration requires 


reaching administrative adjustments. 


EDUCATIONAL TRANSITION IN 
FASCIST SPAIN 
EpucaTioN in New Spain is a far ery 
that under the leadership of Franciseo Giner , 
los Rios of the Republican régime. Saville 
Davis, correspondent for The Christian Sci: 
Monitor, reporting a visit to a small, bare buil 
ing on a street off one of the main boulevards of 
Madrid, says that here, where the foundations 
of the Spanish Republic were laid, he found 
over the door the sign of the Spanish Falang 
the mark of the yoke and arrows. Liberal edu 
cation, gone with the wind since the civil 
has been replaced by a brand of instruction i: 
tended to discipline young Spain in the pris 
ples of Fascism. Spain is to be “made sate fo 
the authoritarian state.” 
A member of the Falange, explaining th: 


tem, admitted that reeonstruction was. slow 


because of 
which w 


kinds of resistances 


overcome in the people themselves. ... They 


the various 


a stubborn people; almost unbelievably so. 
Our hope les in the youth of Spain... . | 
lieve I can explain what it is that both liberals and 
Falangists have been trying to get at. It 
accumulated weight of centuries of organized 
ranece in Spain, and of enforced resignation 
crushing BiGec cs ¢ 


Spaniard will expend a fantastic amount of energy 


burden of suffering in 


on a crusade; and then, when the results of it t 
to dust in his hands because of an incapacity 
consolidate, he will shrug his shoulders and 


God’s will. 


In such a situation the Falange is now 
Following 


the lead of Germany, it is schooling the young 


ing its turn with Fascist education.” 
through doctrine, exercise and social work | 
consolidate the innumerable political parties and 
factions into one party having the Falange as 
the source and director of every phase 01 
individual as well as national. 

Until this work of consolidation is done, how 
ever, concessions have been made to the Roman 
Catholie Chureh, which has the only trav 
teachers. Old subsidies have been restored, and 
Catholic schools are full to overflowing. But 
this situation will end as soon as the state scl 


system has been perfected on Fascist prineip!' 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
roe M. Wivey has received a temporary 
tment as deputy commissioner of eduea- 
New York State, succeeding Ernest E. 
hose appointment as commissioner of 
was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


iAaM J. HUTCHINS, president emeritus, 
Ky.) College, has received an appoint- 
vith the Danforth Foundation (St. Louis) 
lvisory capacity. Dr. Hutchins recently 


ed 
4 


from Iran, where he had spent the 
part of the past year. 
clinical 


CHESTER C. BENNETT, former 


-t, Rochester (N. Y.) Guidance Center, 


psy 


been appointed associate professor of edu- 


University of Missouri. 


Francis G. CORNELL, research worker, State 
lepartment of Edueation (N. Y.), has been 
assistant to the U. S. Commissioner ot 


} tion. 


FENDRICK, assistant professor of edu- 
, State College of Washington (Pullman), 
received an appointment as director of 
al reading and arithmetic, New York City 


-chools and WPA. 


Howarp, former assistant professor 
thematies edueation, University of Florida, 
now head of the mathematics department, 


State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 
Kirk SEATON, former teacher, Jefferson High 
School (Elizabeth, N. J.), has been appointed 
ervisor of special education, Board of Edu- 
n, Ehzabeth. 


\r the 35th annual meeting of the Carnegie 


indation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
November 20, Franklyn Bliss Snyder, president, 
Northwestern University, was elected to member- 
n the board of trustees to sueceed the late 


Ernest Hiram Lindley of the University of 
Kansas. The following officers of the board of 

tees were reelected: chairman, Kenneth C. 
M. Sills, president, Bowdoin College; vice-chair- 


. Henry Merritt Wriston, president, Brown 
Chiversity; seeretary, Edward Charles Elliott, 


resident, Purdue University. 





THE Pennsylvania Speech Association, at its 
second annual conference (Harrisburg), elected 
the following officers to the executive committee : 
president, John Henry Frizzell, the Pennsyl 
vania State College; vice-president, Robert T. 
Oliver, Bucknell University ; 
C. Stanton Belfour, University of Pittsburgh; 
Witt, 
Junior High School (Johnstown), and Margaret 
M. Kearney, Hallahan Catholie Girls’ High 


School, Philadelphia. Among the speakers at 


secretary-treasurer, 


members-at-large, Margaret L. Cochran 


the conference were Fred Pieree Corson, presi 
dent, Dickinson College (Carlisle), and = H. 
Frank Hare, State Department of Pubhe In 


struction. 


LUTHER BERNARD, department of sociology, 


University (St. Louis), has been 


Washington 


eranted leave of absence during the seeond 
semester of the current year to take a position 
at the University of Michigan. Dinko Tomasi¢, 
on leave from the University of Zagreb (Yugo 
slavia), will substitute for Dr. Bernard. Grant 
DD. Darker will replace Carroll W. Dodge, whose 
professorship in 


acceptance of an exchange 


Was announced in SCHOOL AND So 


Frank Lee Wright, head of 


the department of education at the university, 


Guatemala 
CIETY, October 5. 


will be the director of the summer school, sue 
ceeding Isidor Loeb, wha is now dean emeritus. 

HazEL M. CuSHING, who has held a position 
with the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed coordinator ot 
parent education, Board of Education, Spokane, 
Wash. 

WESNER FALLAW, administrative assistant and 
Nor- 


mal and Teachers College, is now director of 


instructor in edueation, Asheville (N. C.) 


religious edueation, Winnetka (Ill.) Congrega 
tional Church. 


AuicE A. SMITH, former supervisor of prae 


tice-teaching, Winston-Salem (N. C.) 


College, has been appointed dean, Edueation 


Teachers 


Division, Florida Agricultural and Mechanieal 
College for Negroes, Tallahassee. 

Davin Ross JENKINS, instructor in education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of rural sociology, 
the Clemson (S. C.) Agricultural College. 
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istant professor of 


Dentistry, West- 


resigned to take a 


School of 

ity, has 

the College of Dentistry, Umi 
‘alifornia, Los Angeles 


MARION department, 
Horace Mann School, Teach 


l appointed director of 


, Dallas, Tex. 


ILAGG, chairman, musie 
ers Collegwe, Colum 
bia I niversity, has bee 


musie edueation, publie 


chool 
ASER, examiner, Municipal 
ssion (New York City), has 


as assistant psycholo- 


Epwarp M. Gi 
Civil Service Comm 
received an appointment 


rist, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Watson has been appointed psy 
unselor, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College. 


apYs I] 


Husert J. McCormick, associate professor of 


phy $ eal eduent On, Chico (Calif. ) State College, 


appointed director of physical eduea- 
of Wyoming. 


él heer 


commercial 
School, is 


bormer 
High 


he Kelso 


‘DENHALL, 
w  (Wash.) 
how uperintendent — of 


( Wash.) 


County 


schools. 


RUSSELL T. SCOBEE, superintendent of schools, 


Jefferson City (Mo.), has been appointed to 
the superintendency of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
succeeding R. C. Hall, who has retired 


after thirty-two years of service. 


BRENTON E. ReyNoups, teacher of science, 


(Ohio) 
the superintendency of schools, Dresden, Ohio. 


Barnesville Hich School, has aeeepted 
I 


ANNE Hospers, former supervisor of teach- 
ing, Kastern Oree 


Grande), has been appointed director of cur- 


Kdueation (La 


On Colleve ol 


riculum for Yolo County, Calif. 


Recent Deaths 

Cruartes W. Woopwortn, emeritus professor 
of entomology, University of California, and an 
authority on insect control, died in Berkeley, 
November 19, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Protessor Woodworth had served the university 


for thirty-nine years. 


Joun F. Tuomas, deputy superintendent, De 


troit: public schools, and president, Michigan 


KMdueation Association, died on November 20 at 
of sixty-four years. Dr. Thomas, who 


a nation-wide reputation in the field of 


school administration, was also deeply 
in psyechie phenomena. His major co 
to this subject, “Beyond Normal Rec 
was analyzed by the methods developed 
University and is considered an import 


in its field. 


ERNEST WILLIAM MACBrIDE, profe 
tus of London University and Strath 
fessor of zoology, McGill University (M 
1897-1909, died on November 19 in h 
Dr. MaeBride had also s 
Imperial College of Science (South Ker 


fourth year. 


as professor of Zoology, 1919-1934, 


thereafter professor emeritus. One 

land’s most widely known biologists, hi 
Darwin’s theory of evolution and dee}: 
“the doctrine of natural selection as a 


o99 


evolution was a ‘complete fraud. 


JOHN LYNN MINER, founder of the G 
(Conn.) Country Day School (1926) 


master until 1935, when he retired, died, N 
ber 19, at the age of fifty-five years. M: 


had taught at Robert College (Istanbu 


1912, and had served for ten years (191! 


as headmaster of the Harvey Scho 


thorne, N. Y. 

ALPHONSE ONNOU, organizer, direct: 
twenty-seven years first violinist of the 
String Quartet of the Royal Court ot 
died at Madison (Wis.) on Novemb 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Ju 
Onnou, with the other members of th 
had been appointed to teach at the | 
ot Wisconsin. 
and had been unable to assume his dut 


However, he became 


was forty-six years old at the time of | 


A. L. WEDELL, for seventeen years a 
in the Free Church Seminary (Chic: 
November 22, at Wilmette, IIL. 


Roscoe Myru [Hria, director of th 
of General Studies and of summer and 
courses, Carnegie Institute of Te 
(Pittsburgh), died, November 22, at 
Dr. Ihrig had been 


1915, whe 


fifty-nine years. 
of the institute staff sinee 
assistant 


appointed professor of 


After three years he became head of thi 
ment of modern languages and, in 


made director of general studies. Dr. I! 
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r of text-books on philology. He was 
freshmen in the College of Engineering 
the 


tury-treasurer Ot Assoeiation ot 


Universities. 


: Cris Mies BURLINGAME, Coast Artil 
ps, U. S. A., retired, died at the Veter 
\inistrative Facility (New York City), 
22. He was fifty-two years of age. 
ng at many coast artillery posts and 
military capacities, Major Burlingame 
n 1922 and established a private board 
ol, the Junior Haven for Boys, at Engle 
N. J. 


\ 


C. MacLean, founder and head of the 
n College of Musie, Dramatie and Speech 
Chieago), suecumbed to a heart attack, 
her 23, at the age of seventy-two years 
n Canada, trained in Europe as an opera 
teacher of anatomy and student of oral 
y at Oxford University, Dr. MacLean be 
nterested in voice development. He came 


country forty-three years ago and 


the college. 


BETH F, NAMMACK, who for fifty-one 
aught in the publie schools of New York 
lied on November 23 at the age of seventy- 
Miss Nammack became a member 
faculty of Wadleigh High School in 1900 
became chairman of the department of 


vears. 


al languages in 1924, a post that she held 
er retirement in 1938. 
ming Events 
the meeting in Havana, December 26-28, 
World Federation of Education Associa 
as announced in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
ber 16, arrangements are being made by 
ierican Express Company to take all dele- 
to Cuba in time for them to attend the 
uterence social events beginning December 
lravel representatives of the company are 
ble for consultation in a number of the 
r cities and the national headquarters of the 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


on, are prepared to answer all inquiries. 

OCATION AL-GUIDANCE conference, sponsored 
William Woods College (Fulton, Mo.) and 
wal Kiwanis Club, will be held, December 


the college eampus. Thirty-four separate 


ons will be studied, each under the super- 
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vision of a counselor who can speak with aut 


field. 
Lloyd W. King, state superintendent of schools, 
and F. C. 


vuidanee. 


hor 


ity in his Addresses will be 


made hy 


Seamster, state director of vocational 


’ New York Uni 


versity, has issued an invitation to 


THE Society for the Librari 


its members 
to attend the annual fall meeting of the society 
at 8:15, Wednesday evening, December 11. 
Robert Lingel, of the New York Public Library, 
will give an address on his experiences abroad 
during the past summer in making arrangements 
for the purchase and shipment of foreign pub 


lieations. 
Other Items of Interest 


A GALLUP poll, the results of which are sum 
marized in The New York Times, November 24, 
and eredited to a research bulletin of the NEA 
entitled, “What People Think about Youth and 
Kdueation,” discloses (1) that “the majority of 
Americans believe that education is not overem 
phasized to-day”; (2) that education “has been 
improved”; (3) that the amount spent on edu 
eation is “about right,” and (4) that, in the 
opinion of the public, “the school should offer 


fair and equal opportunities for all youth.” 


A. C. Payne, after a five-year study, declares 
that nearly one half of the high-school graduates 
desiring to finance themselves through college 
fail to find employment and do not go to college. 
Professor Payne, who is the faculty director of 
the NYA at State Teachers College, 
insists that, despite the popular belief that 


“freshmen who fail to secure employment will 


Indiana 


enter or continue school in spite of the handi 
cap of nonemployment,” prospective freshmen, 
denied NYA employment, do not go to college 
anywhere. According to his study 55.4 per 
cent. in 1939 did not enter college. This per- 
risen from 46.7 in 1937 to the 


centage has 


present figure. 


THE University of Texas has a unique plan 
for providing “sound reading and study mate 
rial for underprivileged readers,” that is, for 58 
per cent. of the people of the state who do not 
have aecess to a publie library. The University 
of Texas Package Loan Library Bureau, which 
has been in existence for twenty-six years, has 


grown to such proportions that during the past 
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two years it has answered 69,995 requests for 


information from the citizens of the state and 


added hundreds ot new subjects to its latest 


catalogue. 


Pamphlets, clippings, plays, books— 


whatever will contribute to a study of the sub 


ect on Which information is desired are put 
into a package and sent out. Users pay trans- 
port charges both ways, but there is no fee. Le 
Noir Dimmit is chiet of the bureau. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY reports 


that 94 per cent. of the graduating class (June, 
1940) had permanent employment by October 
3 All graduates of the School of 


ing either have been placed or have received 


—) 


Ae Engineer- 
scholarships in institutions such as Rutgers Uni- 
University of Cincinnati, University of 
and Massachusetts of Tech- 


The School] ot Library Service and the 


versity, 
Mi 
nology 
School of Business Administration both report 
The 
system of cooperative edueation that obtains at 
the the 
Under the system students alternate 


ourl Institute 


an increase in placement over last year. 


institute is credited with inerease in 
placement. 
classroom periods with practical work in lab- 
oratories or in industry, earning at the prevail- 
ing rate of pay and making contacts that often 


lead to permanent employment. 


THE School of Engineering, the George Wash- 
ington University, on the basis of its present 


equipment and the curricula submitted by the 


university, has been fully aceredited by the 
Engineers’ Couneil for Professional Develop- 
ment. It becomes one of the 112. aceredited 


engineering schools in 


the country. This ¢om- 


SHORTER PAPERS 


WHY NOT TRY A REAL “ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM”? 


For years, in our educational journals and in 
the nation’s general magazines and newspapers 


a controversy has raged over what has been 


called “Progressive” education. For years we 


have been talking about “learning by doing” 
and “edueation through living” rather than edu- 
There 


heen noteworthy attempts to put such ideas in 


cation as “preparation for life.” have 


practice. Several nations, as a part of revolu- 
tionary movements, have tried to remodel their 
school] systems, or build school systems in the 


ways proposed by John Dewey. Certain school 
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VOL. 52, No ae 
pletes the accrediting of all the schools a 


colleges of the university by their respectiy, 
accrediting agencies. 
record enrolment 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY'S 


7,004 students represents five continents, twenty. 
seven foreign countries, three United States te; 
ritories, two United States possessions, 
Kuropean colonies, two European republics, | 
forty-eight states and the District of Columb 
The largest group of foreign students, 37, 
from Canada; the next, 26, is from China. 0} 
Americans the United States, 19 
from Puerto Rieo; 11 from Hawaii; five 


outside 


the Philippines; two from Panama, and on 
from Alaska. 

On October 15, the University of Texas, i: 
pursuance of the university’s policy in ope 
its Latin-American Institute offering degrees 
Latin-American studies, awarded twelve $5i) 
scholarships for Latin-American students. The 
gift of the Pan-Americar 


women graduate students 


scholarships are the 
Round Table. 
from Latin-America, two Texas Mexicans ar 


Two 


eight other Latin-Americans are the recipients 


THE University of Nebraska is plannir 
inaugurate a shortened summer session in 1/4] 
The new term will substitute eight weeks for th 
longer nine-week period, and the six-week ses 
sion will be reduced to five and one half wecks 
Classes will be lengthened from the present 50) 
minutes to one hour, with a five-minute inte: 
mission. The same amount of time will be spent 
in classes as under the old plan; thus credit 


hours will not be disturbed. 


AND DISCUSSION 


systems in the United States have attempted t 
try these educational ideas within the structure 
of their school systems. The attention of edu 
eators has been drawn to New York City where a 
carefully controlled experiment with an “activ- 
curriculum” has drawn both adverse eritl- 
cism and praise. I have had the good fortun¢ 
to hear many first-hand reports by teachers a! 


y 


supervisors participating in this experiment and 


ity 


they have shown enthusiasm for the results 
shown so far, but no one as yet has produced 
a report that carries conviction to every ‘on 
On the other hand, at least many of the adverse 


criticisms aimed at “Progressive” or “act 


\ 

















lucation are based on professed trials 
meaningless shows. 
‘ime, somewhere, before the educational 
that we have generally associated with 
Dewey are either rejected or lost in routine 
ring, | should like to see them tried in 
r that seems to me in aeeord with their 
ning and implication. Here in America, 
present conditions, there are possibilities 
s yet have been untried. Our high poten- 
luctive capacity and the attendant short 
hours, our great natural wealth and 
neral aeeeptance of the idea of universal 
n make possible a far-reaching experi- 
t would be impossible at this time in any 
intry. 
ial could be in a single edueational unit 
e size of a eity, town or rural district. It 
d much better be tried on a state-wide basis. 
it could be tried it would require a lot of 
vork, preliminary trials carried out in 
same spirit though with the extra handicaps 
would come from lack of understanding. 
eve that we have enough teachers within 
chool systems who know enough and are 
siastie enough to form a nueleus for so 
tious a plan if we could secure a courageous 
utelligent administration to start things 
x. I would, of course, put the rejection 
cceptance of the proposed changes on a 
cratic basis. If our ease is not good enough 
n acceptance in time, it is not so good as 
nk it is. It should have the cooperation 
he publie and of all educational institutions 
the area, public and private, from the 
school to the university. 
lhe changes that are suggested would not have 
llow one another in any perfect logical 
er. They would have to be adopted as we 
| get them aceepted. Most of the sugges- 
us are not startling nor do I claim eredit for 
them. It is rather a case of catching up 
loose ends, of doing some of the things 
we have so long talked about and ending 
erous senseless conflicts. I believe that there 
ttle suggested that would meet any great 
tion from educational theorists associated 


th either Realism or Idealism as philosophical 


‘tems. And, although no one enjoys throwing 


) 


rer 





‘bal brickbats any better than I, in these dan- 
is times it would be well for all who are 


terested in preserving and extending demo- 
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cratic edueation to forget this time-honored 
pastime and join in constructive efforts. 

One thing that we must do is really to abolish 
grraduations—to do away with the whole atti- 
tude of graduating from school. Of course we 
shall need to use certificates of accomplishment 
in specific attainments. Certainly one of these 
certificates should be for general comprehension 
or the formation of a consistent philosophy. 
This is not attained by taking so many years’ 
work or for finishing a specified number of 
courses. Neither is skill in typing necessarily 
so attained. This will mean that no one will 
expect to get through going to school at about 
a certain age. Publie schools, private schools, 
colleges and universities should so cooperate that 
all people, at all times, may be able to get the 
help in education that they need, regardless of 
time, age or economic circumstances. Most of 
our young people leave school just at the time 
when they can profit most from the work of 
classroom and laboratory. We must keep them 
coming to get help wherever and whenever they 
need it. 

Of course this does not mean that we shall 
have every one in school all the time. I think 
that it would not be hard to convince most 
people that few of our adolescents should spend 
as much time in classrooms or laboratories as is 
usual in our present-day high schools. For some 
years they get entirely too much of it and then 
suddenly they get none at all. We are advocat- 
ing neither that the hours spent out of school be 
spent in doing nothing, nor that the worker be 
exploited for some one else’s gain. I believe that 
a good start has been made in certain communi- 
ties where arrangements are made for persons 
of high-school age to spend some hours of the 
day in productive employment. Of course, this 
involves dangers. So does anything else worth 
while. I have some suggestions to offer Jater 
that may be helpful in creating a better under- 
standing on the part of employers. Let us em- 
phasize again the point that this is not a plan 
for only the “high-school-age” person. We 
believe that this combination of economic aetiv- 
ity and schooling should be the usual life plan 
of any individual of any age from adolescence 
on. 

The school has been described as a miniature 
of the outside community. Such a_ concept 


serves very well for small children who learn 
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by playing at the work of their elders. For any 
higher edueation we must look on the school as 
that part of the educative situation in which eer- 
tain things ean be best done and learned. If a 
man wants to improve his golf game or learn 
how to get along better with his wife; if a 
farmer wants to improve his milk production or 
organize a new cooperative; if a factory worker 
Wishes to prepare for a better paid or more 
congenial job or to prepare himself for mem- 
bership in the state legislature; if any person 
needs new information or techniques, under- 
standings or appreciations, he will learn a part 
of what he needs in the usual work or play of 
life but certain parts of his problem should be 
solved where they can best be solved—in the 
school or college. Of course many persons, 
especially in large cities or suburban areas, 
already use our educational institutions in this 
manner. When we have really put into effeet a 


’ 


program ot “education by doing” we shall make 
such a use of our schools universal. 

With this coneept of education applied to 
schools of a sufficiently large unit, important 
changes would follow. There would no longer 
be a break between the “regular” sehool work 
and adult-edueation classes. This would tend to 
overcome the cleavage between youth and age 
that disrupts many homes. It should also im- 
prove industrial relations. Not only would em- 
ployees go to school to prepare for a promotion 
but the employers would also go to school to 
make themselves better fitted for their jobs. 
Some edueational work might well be required 
before one could qualify for a position of publie 
trust. Members of the faculties of our schools 
would be better educated through the broadened 
contacts that they would be foreed to make. 
This would help to bridge another gap—that 
between professional educators and the rest of 
the community. In many eases it might do even 
more by encouraging teachers to undertake some 
kind of work in addition to teaching. The pos- 
sibilities of such a plan of education are suffi- 
ciently promising to make the rebuilding of the 
social order through edueation something more 
than a schoolman’s dream. 

We all know that, in spite of very worthy 
accomplishments, much of our “project” and 

, 


“purposive” education has been fareieal in that 


projects have had too many riders attached and 


“purposive” has really meant teacher 
and teacher-motivation. We have not 
to avoid these pitfalls because so much 
tion has been offered at the time whe. 
not needed. It has been a ease of now 
and now was better than never. It 
education in sehools available throu! 
this beeomes unnecessary and we can 1 
purposive education. There is anotli 
tion that may serve to make elear our 
have heard a university course in th 
education eriticized because it failed t 
to the edueational standards that it Ia 
Such a criticism may be due to a fai 
the university course in its valid plac 
a scheme of edueation—not as an activit 
plete in itself, divorced from the rest 
ence, but as one phase of the whole ed 
enterprise, many other phases of whic! 
ried on outside the university elassroon 
We do not expect to give a final ans\ 
argument between those favoring edi 
preparation and those who advocate « 
by doing. Outside of an argument, 
us would agree that some edueation 


preparation for future activity and 


learning is usually most useful and efficient w! 
it is a recognized part of a purposeful act 


If we wish to take advantage of this 


must so plan our educational institutions 


it will be possible to study algebra, Fri 
baby-bathing at the time a need is tell 
study. 

Perhaps it is necessary to point out t! 
plan of encouraging the whole lite ot 1 
munity to pass through the halls of lean 
not in any way exclude esthetic educatior 
matter of fact, it should help to emphas 
need for edueational help in all that 


to lead a well-rounded satisfying life. “A 


ciation” courses are especially adapted 


scheme of education that makes opportun ty 


new learning available at any and all times 


When we view edueation in this 
aspect we are not so much worried 
problem of subject-matter divisions. Tl 
eral rule emphasized above may be 


here. For the lower age-groups the work 1) 


schoolroom must often be so organiz 
comprise a complete project. On the w 


level this ean seldom be the ease; here ¢! 
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will represent only one phase of the 
ject. Few educators would argue that 

suitable for the nursery-school age 
atisfactorily adapted to the graduate 
the university, although it may be true 
ave too often tried to push university 
own to the Our 
hould vary with needs, with the cir- 


lower-age levels. 

s surrounding any situation. 
that these ideas are not new in aea- 
cles. However, some of us would ap- 
help to whichever schools of educational 
hy from which help may be found to 
a large-seale trial of this comprehen- 


FraNK L. CLAYTON 
p HigH SCHOOL, 
oLD, N. J. 


EACHING AND SALESMANSHIP 
would be the reaction of the teach- 
city or district if some day the super- 
would announce a meeting of the 
nd the Ford dealers of that 

tedly, most of the teachers would im- 
ask themselves, “What do we have in 
th these Ford dealers?” Their natu- 
1ought would be that automobile dealers 
iether different worlds, that they have 


} 


area? 


anything, in common. On_ second 


wever, they would discover much in 


lie first place, each has something to sell. 
er sells trucks, tractors, various types 
Like- 


eacher is also a salesman, a salesman 


parts for all these and service. 


iphy, history, literature, science and all 
branches taught. If he teaches in a 
school, or in a single grade in a city, 


what resembles the old-time country 
per who was a general salesman; if he 
a junior or senior high school or in 
r grades where a teacher teaches the 
inject in different grades, he becomes a 
ed salesman. In either ease, however, 
{tempting to sell something. 
too, many of his prospeets are un- 
purchase the article he has for sale. 
d salesman finds many who do not have 
money to buy his car, many who think 


| is too cheap a ear for their position 
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in life, many who insist that there are better 
In facet, he all kinds 
Simi 


cars for the money. faces 


of obstacles in his quest for customers. 
larly, the teacher faces difficulties just as real. 
Some of the pupils hike one subject, but do not 
like another; and occasionally, he finds a pupil 


If all he had to do 


was to set the edueational table, ring the bell 


who seems not to like any. 


and wait the inrush of a throng of hungry learn 
ers, his job would be an unmitigated delight, 
but such is not the case. Why are so many of 
these youthful prospects such unwilling cus 
tomers ? 

Most of them do not see the need for most of 
the subjeets offered them. They have not lived 
long enough to analyze the relationship between 
the subjeets taught and their later practical 
value. Why should the son of a mechanic be 
expected to understand the present and future 
reasons for studying literature? Some years 
ago I had in a eollege elass in English literature 
the husky captain of the football squad. He 
was much more expert in pushing touchdowns 
over the goal line and in tackling opposing play 
ers than in pushing passing grades over the 
intelleetual goal line and tackling English liter 
ature. In a word, he flunked the course. We 
talked it ILis 
was, “I’m not going to be a teacher. Of 


over. rather natural comment 
what 
value will English literature be to me?” We 
talked it over frankly. 


real values of the subject. 


I tried to point out the 
I don’t know whether 
I convineed him or not, but he did repeat the 
course and he did a creditable piece of work. 
This lack of feeling the need fits into the utili 
tarian age in which we live, and the boys and 
girls are in no way responsible for this. 

The inevitable result of not recognizing the 
lack of 


salesmanship is 


need is a manifest interest, without 


which successful impossible. 
The Ford salesman loses a possible sale if he is 
unable to interest the prospect in his product. 
The very word interest means that which les 
And 


world of difference interest, or lack of it, 


between, or makes a difference. What a 


makes. 
It is often the difference between an “A” stu- 


dent and a “C” student, between success and 


failure in the business world. It is one of the 
chief problems the Ford dealer and the teacher 
face. 


Too often the home influence does not help the 
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The father 


never had much school opportunity; he has got 


pupil to be a willing purchaser. 


along pretty well in life, as viewed in terms of 
property or available cash. His very argument 

“Why should my boy have more schooling 
than I had?” 


opportunity did not do for him, or did to him. 


reveals what his lack of school 


True, he is only one type. The brighter fact 
is that often parents who have had few early 
school opportunities inspire in their children a 
deep desire to get what their parents missed. 


But, in general, so many homes show such 
appalling indifference toward the work of the 
school that the task of the teacher often becomes 
almost impossibly difficult. 

The reasons suggested for the unwillingness 
of boys and girls to show the desired hunger at 
the edueational table 


potent of all—the 


omit what may be the 
teacher’s lack of skill 
salesman. To say that 
realize the need, that they fail to show the neces- 
sary interest and that their homes do not effec- 


most 


as a 


pupils do not 


tively back up the work of the school may all 
be true, but it may be only a partial explanation 
for meager suecess. Possibly the most impor- 
tant cause is poor salesmanship on the part of 
the teacher. I have heard teachers boast of the 
failures in their classes as though 


I won- 


number of 
that were something to be proud of. 
dered whether those pupils had come to them 
with inadequate preparation or whether the 
pupils had been the vietims of poor teaching; 
I wondered whether those teachers ever sat down 
and analyzed the eause or eauses of all those 
failures. I myself have sat in lecture courses 
where the teacher’s only interest seemed to be 
information which 


unloading so much 


there would be a comprehensive test at some 


upon 


later date; I have known research men employed 
as teachers, men skilled in the accumulation of 
facts and figures, but helpless in the much more 
difficult work of teaching. They were capable 
buyers, but unskilled salesmen. 

This leads us to the real question of this dis- 
cussion, What are the 
type of salesmanship the industrial world and 


basie essentials of the 


the schools are looking for? In the eonsidera- 
tion of a few of these, we recognize the com- 
Ford salesman and the 
thoroughly know the 
Here the ambitious 


mon interests of the 


teacher. Each must 


article he is trying to sell. 
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teacher can get valuable help through the ea», 
ful study of the demands made by the progy, 
The skilled Ford salesy 


goes to Detroit and familiarizes himself’ wit) 


sive industrialist. 
the steps in the making of a Ford product. 7), 
Fuller-brush salesman—and few, if any, mo, 
skillful 


course in salesmanship before he starts 


salesmen come to our doors—takes 
his brushes; his introductory visit prepares tly 
way for his real effort at selling the h 
something. These two examples illustrate som 
of the practices successful business uses 

If it is necessary to know intimately a Fo; 
or a Fuller brush to effect a sale, how 
more important is it to know thoroughly 
subject or subjects the teacher is expected to s) 

-and how much more complicated such knoy 
edge is. The richness of his knowledge wil] give 
satisfaction to himself and stimulate interest 
his pupils. The more he knows, the 
will want to know, and the more his pupils \ 


One of my memories o! grea! 


want to know. 
teachers is the memory of broad comprehensiv: 
knowledge—knowledge that ineluded not only 
the subject itself but related subjects. Th. 
teacher-salesman must not be compelled 

fumble for essential information; he must 1 

be foreed to adopt an apologetic attitude b 
the lack of basic knowledge. It he 


does, he will probably fail to win the contidene: 


cause of 


of his possible eustomer—the pupil; this fa 
may mark the beginning of the loss of salesmar 
ship opportunity. The business world and thi 
educational world have the right to expect the 
salesman to know intimately the product hi 
for sale. 

In the second place, the successful salesma 





must sincerely believe in what he is selling 
The Ford salesman who doubts the superiority 
of his produet on its price level might just as 
well change to the car which he regards as beng 
Starting without this confidence, 
Many years ago I was 
One day 


a better value. 
he is doomed to failure. 
spending a summer selling books. 


small town 


stopped at the parsonage in a 

Though the preacher frankly told me he didn’ 
want any of the books I was selling, he was 
quite willing to exchange canvassing expe! 


ences. Let me tell his story in his own words 


A good many years ago I was out selling a new 


kind of carpet stretcher. One day I stopped 4 § 
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i found myself greeted with unusual cor 
when I told 


nd myself in a room where they were 


them what I was selling. I 


stretch a heavy carpet. They were using 
stretcher that had 
They had 

I saw at a glance that 


fashioned plenty of 


g power in it. reached the 
old stretcher. 
there, for ] 


her would be of no avail 


tely realized it was inferior to the one 


been using. However, there I was and 
is nothing to do but make an attempt. I 
ff my coat and got to work. After a few 
; of futile effort, I took out my wateh and 
ered that I had an engagement at another 

Ithough I assured them that my stretcher 
do the I would be back, I 


nough not to attempt the impossible again. 


work and that 


is the beginning of the end of my efforts 


that stretcher. I couldn’t sell an article 


h I had lost confidence. 
e a very close friend who is an expert 
nee salesman. He has a pleasing voice, 
sual fluency in handling language and a 
ittraetive personality. In fact, he is one 
e most expert Insurance salesmen I know. 
When he sits by your side and paints a tragie 
of your family after your death, unse- 
by the type of insurance he wants to sell 
, you feel ashamed of yourself. Unless you 
fortified to resist his persuasive logic, you 
vourself adding to your meager insurance 
ngs. Wherein les the strength of his ap- 
peal? Of 


nsurance agents know that—but it is his belief 


course, he knows insurance—most 


nsuranee that makes him irresistible. 


Lnese 


The 


successful teacher must have the confidence the 


illustrations explain themselves. 


arpet-stretcher salesman did not have; he must 


have the confidence the insurance agent does 
ve [ know a teacher who used to teach 
vraphy. To her, the other subjects were 


I often asked her, “Don’t 

pity the rest of us that we have to teach 
bjects of minor importance ?” 

she would say, “Yes, I do.” 


she was so exeellent a geography teacher was 


ibordinate to hers. 


s 


And smilingly, 
One reason why 


ier limitless belief in the subject she taught. 
Possibly she overestimated the importance of 
her contribution to the general field of learning, 
but she had the necessary belief in the subject 
she was selling. 


Fortunately for teachers in general, every 
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subject taught has its relative importance and 
value, or it would not be part of the curriculum 
It is the business of the teacher of any given 
subject to master that subject, sell its impor 
tance to himself—always, however, recognizing 
the need of fairly evaluating its real worth 
and then attempt to sell it to the young people 
who constitute his prospective customers. In 
this way he should become a measurably suecess 
ful salesman of his academic product. 

The third essential of effective salesmanship is 
a thorough knowledge of the prospective buyer 
Uneonseiously, if not conselously, a skilled auto 
mobile salesman must be a student of psychol 
ogy—applied psychology. If he goes out to 
sell a man a ear, there are certain things he 


He at 


tempts to diseover whether the prospeet has a 


does before he actually meets the man. 


ear, how old it is, what make it is, whether he 
previously owned a car and whether it was the 
If it 
be prepared to show the 


same make as the one he now owns. was, 


the salesman must 
superiority of his car and, to do this, he must 
familiarize himself with every possible item of 
concerning the ear the 


Then, look 


financial standing of the possible purchaser 


information prospect 


now runs. too, he will into the 
whether he pays his debts promptly, whether 
he will be likely to pay cash, and other considera 
tions of importance. Moreover, he will try to 
learn something about the disposition of the 
man so that he may adjust himself to prevent 
friction. If he is wise, he will try to meet the 
prospect at a time most convenient to him. In 
a word, he will do everything that applied psy 
chology might suggest. 

How does this apply to the teacher-salesman ? 
Certainly he must know the pupils as intimately 
as the automobile salesman knows his prospect. 
Since he is supposed to teach the pupil as well 
as the subject, the importance of this knowledge 
is self evident. If he knows the home conditions 
under which the pupil works, his health, his 
[Q, his companions and interests, his habits of 
work and play, this knowledge will make pos 
sible teaching results otherwise not to be ex 
pected. To this 
will cost the teacher some effort, 


information 
but it may 
mean the difference between a sale and no sale. 
More than this, a sale means to the pupil 


secure desirable 


awakened interest and widened knowledge. 
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There is the possibility that a salesman may 
know his product, may fully believe in it and 
may intimately know the prospect, but may not 
succeed in making the sale. There is something 
else he must possess; he must be able to trans- 
late all this desirable knowledge into results. 
Ile must have a practical knowledge of personal 
contact; he must know how to bring the eus- 
This 


thing he will not learn from books; it may come 


tomer and the article together. is some- 
from experience if he knows how to use experi- 
ence. 

I am thinking of a hardware merchant in a 
small town in which I used to live. One day I 
went to his store to buy a double boiler for 
When I took it home, I was 

small. At took it 
Unfortunately the 


which I paid eash. 
told that it 


back to get a 


was too once | 
larger one. 
merchant had no larger one. Naturally I ex- 
pected him to return my money, but he did not 
do that; instead, he gave me a due-bill which 
required that I trade out the amount of the bill. 
I assume that he thought he had demonstrated 
business skill, but I thought otherwise. Some 
time later I needed a lawnmower, but I went to 
the neighboring town to buy it. Still later we 
needed a refrigerator, but he did not get the 


He Jacked the 


ability to size up a customer and to satisfy him; 


opportunity to sell one to us. 


he was the loser beeause of this Jack. 


Aw 
ago 


Some years the president of the college 


in which I was teaching recommended a sales- 


man in one of the department stores of a nearby 
city. On my first visit to that store, I asked for 
him and met him. I immediately understood 
why he had been recommended to me. He 


quickly discovered what I wanted and made me 
happy in the way he sold it to me. He was a 
customer-contact. Billy Sunday had 
When he went into a 


master ol 
this valuable knowledge. 
refinement to speak, his message was 
the 


message would have been delivered in his great 


home of 


differently delivered from the way same 


tabernacle. Even though he said the same 


words, they were given more dignity and finish. 
In the huge tabernacle he had to speetacularize 
his message to attract and interest the thou- 
sands that eame to hear and see him. 

This ability is indispensable to the successful 
teacher-salesman. He must first of all sell him- 


self This done, he 


o his youthful prospects. 
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will find the remaining part of the sales ; 
difficult. His 
hinder him here. 


own personality will 
If it attracts, he has ; 
far toward making the sale; if it rey 


He must 


to make the boys and girls like him pers 


task is much more difficult. 


not merely admire him, but like him. 
that comes from the soul will help; it 
claim his optimism—and everybody likes 
A Lrou 


position will defeat the sale of both sub 


in the company of an optimist. 
salesman. This does not necessarily m 
courses must be made soft and easy, n 
it mean that the teacher must lose his 
in legitimately selling himself to the st 
In faet, to do either of these will surel, 
his objeetive. Intelligent firmness, the s) 
fair play and a ealm, pleasant, even dis). 
will immediately win the attention and ¢ 
of the pupil-eustomer and thus open 
for the sale of valuable subject matt 
worthy habits. 


There is another characteristie a 


salesman should — possess—enthusias! 
will undoubtedly result in part fro 
knowledge, deep-seated belief, acqua 


with applied psychology and intimate «: 
contact. Regardless of where it comes [1 
how it is developed, effective salesma: 
difficult, if not impossible, without it. | 
mind a college student whom I knew du 


He 


with a small family and he had devel 


undergraduate days. was a marr 
college-urge later than most students. 5 
had no financial backing, he was comp: 


He did 


selling pillow-ventilators, small spool-1i) 


earn his way through school. 


vices to put in the ends of pillows so : 
He wa: 


enthusiastic salesman I have ever know: 


freely circulate through them. 


greatest thrill was to find a housewife whi 
sured him she did not want any of his venti 
One night before 
the literary society to which I belonged le 


tors and then sell her a dozen. 


a demonstration that, to say the least, was : 
masterpiece of salesmanship. Later hi 
a successful evangelist, carrying over lis 
sonal enthusiasm into the field of religion. 

The teacher-salesman must have this 
contagious enthusiasm if he is going to 
tory, English, mathematies and the othe 
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istomers who are often none too will- 
rs. Such enthusiasm will be greatly 
y an abundance of physieal vitality; in 
thout good health such enthusiasm is 
issible. This, in turn, demands plenty 
», the right kind and amount of food and 
hat help to build up needed stamina. 
ass after elass of bright, keen young- 
akes a tremendous demand on_ one’s 
m; faeing groups of dull, indifferent 
akes a heavier demand. But regard 
he subject taught and the responsiveness 
tudent-eustomers, the teacher-salesman’s 
mm must not grow dim if he desires to 
Naturally, 
ibjeets eall forth more enthusiasm than 


ite a live interest in them. 
The teacher of mathematics will prob- 
be so demonstratively enthusiastic as 
her of literature, but if he is too coldly 
and unenthusiastie, he will likely fail to 
the needed aliveness in the minds of his 
n other words, he will not sueceed in 
them his mathematieal product. 

ndustrial age in which we are living is 
for super-salesmen, salesmen who can 
large orders for their firms. To such 
large salaries are paid and inereasingly 


opportunities are open. The indifferent, 


ENTURY OF MUNICIPAL HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

‘ennial History of the University of Louis- 
Written under the direction of Urban 
Bell, State Project Supervisor, by the 
bers of the Kentucky Writers’ Project, 
” Foreword 
xv + 301 pp. 


A. “American Guide Series. 
resident Raymond A. Kent. 

ville. The University, 1939. 

ommemoration of “its centennial in 1937 
oldest municipal university in Ameriea,”’ 
versity of Louisville published a collee- 
t addresses, “A Century of Municipal Edu- 
’ delivered at the centennial observance. 
d volume, tracing the university’s devel- 
from its earliest days to the present, has 
en added. The research for this book had 
ginally undertaken by William C. Malla- 
the pressure of other university duties 
| him to give up the work, and the project 
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poorly prepared salesman soon eliminates him 
self; no firm wants his services. 
Our great edueational system is looking for 
super-salesmen also, salesmen who ean sell their 
the 


both an 


subjects to the pupils and students, and 
schools to their constituents. This is 
important and a difficult assignment, but it is 
essential if our school system is to move for- 
However, the teacher-salesman has a re 


His is 


the responsibility for selling to his pupils a 


ward. 


sponsibility that reaches still further. 


recognition of the value of right attitudes and 
construetive habits. In the limited time during 
which he works with his pupils he may not be 
able to complete the sale. It he has helped them 
to the beginning of a recognition of such values 
and toward a start in developing such attitudes 
and forming such habits, he has revealed some 
of the traits of an edueational super-salesman. 
Though he may not—and probably will not—be 
paid the salary he would receive for a similar 
piece of work in the industrial world, the results 
of his salesmanship will last longer and will 
play a more important part in the development 
of our nation. 
I. C. KELLER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


was turned over to the WPA for completion. 
Prefaced by the remarks of President Kent, this 
history may be considered an officially-sponsored 
publication. 

Known at first as the Collegiate Institute of 
Louisville, then as Louisville College, the institu 
tion in the first decades of its existence had a 
growth almost as stormy as that of the Union. 
In 1864 it was chartered as the University of 
Louisville, consisting of an academic depart 


ment, a medical department, organized chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Charles Caldwell, the 
“Father of the School of Medicine” (p. 39), and, 
later in the year, a law department. On the eve 
of the war, in 1860 to be exact, occurred a sig 
nificant break. The academic department ceased 
to funetion, being replaced by the Male High 
School. 


No serious attempt had been made to establish 


an Academic Department since 1860 when the legis 
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lature legalized Male High School giving it a col 
lege status with power to grant degrees, and at the 
same time prohibiting taxation for the support of 
any school in Louisville ‘‘not entirely under the 
same control and management in every particular, 


as the publie schools of Louisville.’’ Gr: LUZ.) 


The university, then, had to plod its peda- 


gogical path without an undergraduate division. 


The effort to establish a college or an academic 
department in coinection with the university had 
been defeated at every turn. It was not until the 
professional schools, which were self-sustaining, 
and until the publie more fully and generally ap 
preciated the necessity for a liberal-arts back 
ground as a prerequisite to the professional eareer, 
that the Academic Department acquired the 
publie support necessary to sustain it. That time 
did not arrive until the first decade of the next 
century. Until then the history of the University 
of Louisville is the ry of the departments of 


medicine and law. 


The low standard of the university’s medieal 
department at the beginning of the century is 
aseribed to the lack of an academie division and 
to the competition among the various medical 
schools of Louisville. As rising standards 
threatened the schools’ existence, they all eon- 
solidated with the medical sehool of the uni- 
versity. At the same time the board of trustees 
decided to reopen the aeademie sehool. The 
primary motive behind the decision was “the 
meeting of premedical requirements of standard 
medical colleges” (p. 117). The determining 
factor in the raising of standards, however, was 


the famous Flexner report on medical eduea- 
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tion. It “. .. brought down upon the 


sity as a whole, in 1910, almost disast: 


buike,.<. 2" (GP. 256:) 
The last three deeades witnessed t} 
growth of the rejuvenated institution. 


the academic department was reestablis 


a eurriculum which “. . . was still pern 


with classieal traditions and with nine! 


century attitudes toward science” () 


Then came the Graduate Sehool (1915 
Sehool of Dentistry (1918), the Speed Sejey 
tifie School (1925), the Louisville Muni 


College for Negroes (1931) and others. 


Unlike many institutional histories, this boo! 
. nN 


is self-critical, rather than laudatory in 


12] 


CTCELS 


The financial and aeademie difficulties, the 


ternal strife and the outside pressures ar 


extended treatment. Other good feat 
elude anecdotes and biographies of the 


1) 
u 


t 
it 


? 


t 


aeceounts of athleties and extracurricular ; 


ties, photographs of administrative officers and 


or 


of buildings, a detailed index and an annot 


bibliography. This history should be 


interest to any one connected with the u 


sity; less so, perhaps, to outsiders. 


As to the distinetion of being the oldest Ar 


ican municipal university, the reviewer, i: 


ness to all claims, feels compelled to cite 


trary contention of R. H. Eckelberry, 1 


that the College of Charleston (S. C.) 
credited with the honor. 


pr 


WILLIAM W. Brickman 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NeW YorK UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AGAIN: EXPERIMENTALISM ... 
FASCISM 


SUGGEST, however delicately, that experimen 
talism may be responsible for some errors in 
thought or action or that it is deficient in some 
respects as an edueational philosophy and one 
becomes forthwith a target for attaeks, some of 
them unreasoned. Experimentalists are not 
noted for their tolerance toward erities. 

Knowing Professor Edward Q. Sisson, I was 
not surprised to find him presenting a defense 


for John Dewey after my comments on Pro- 


fessor Elias’s article appeared under 
Correspondence” in the August 3 


ScHooL AND Society. I was disappointed, 


however, to find him suggesting in the Septet 


S 


ISS 


} 


ne 


12a 


lf 


“? 


ber 14 number of this magazine that beeaust 
had pointed out a similarity between a st 
lit 


ment of Dewey and one attributed t 


I was citing this similarity “as criminal! 


dence against Dewey.” 


) 


Before I pointed to what I considered 


an interesting parallel in the writings 


T 


I 


I 


} 


two men, I wrote this sentenee: “Without 


mating that our indigenous American 


7 
} 


4] 
! 


ve! 


ey 


est 
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edly embraces the totalitarian ideolo- 
irope, I should like to place in juxta- 
here two statements almost parallel in 
” T still 
ere is justification for saying that “at 


eriptions of institutions. 


nts it does appear that experimental- 

the totalitarian ideologies converge,” 

‘in some way, at least,” experimen- 

“civen the European dictators ideo- 
precedents.” 

| have profound respect for John Dewey and 

e philosophy of experimentalism, but I do not 

k Dewey is infallible nor do I think experi- 

m is a eomplete and unimpeachable 

phy. 

[ y, as Professor Sisson does say, that be- 

ise I spoke of the “almost total denial of the 

nee of spiritual forces, fixed moral values 

ble ethieal ideas to educational procedure 

Dewey philosophy,” he (Professor Sis- 

“haunted by the fear” that I have not 

Dewey attentively, or to say as others so 

that those who have the temerity to 

estion Dewey oceasionally either do not un- 

nd him or misinterpret him, is simply to 

ke use of handy but outworn devices to fore- 

Has 


experimentalism, one wonders, 


criticism. any criticism ever been 

ie against 
according to the defenders, was not based 
nformation or misinterpretation ? 

It nteresting to note, incidentally, that 

himself assumes on oeeasion that if his 

could only understand him on certain 

him—that his 


is altogether tenable and 


sues they would agree with 
would be 
zed as being so if only he (Dewey) could 

rry conviction and make his actual position 
ear. A most interesting and quaint statement, 
hich should have attracted wider attention, 
written in 1939 by Dewey in a rejoinder 
blished in Paul Sehilpps’s “The Philosophy 
b 


John Dewey” under the title, “Experience, 


Knowledge and Value.” Referring to erities of 
‘he adverse type who had previously called ex- 

rimentalism into the question in the same 
ime, Dewey writes: “My indebtedness to this 
croup is of a different kind. I am obliged 


hem for the stimulus of their challenges and 
" the opportunity to try and set myself right 
presumably by further explanations] on some 


point 


points where in the past I have obviously failed 
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not only to carry conviction, but (a more im 
portant matter) to make clear my actual posi 
tion.” 

Professor Sisson’s quotations from Dewey’s 
Writings do not answer my eriticisms against 
the absence of spiritual values or “ends” in the 
philosophy of experimentalism. Dewey’s sen 
tence, “Loyalty to whatever in the established 
environment makes a life of excellence possible 
is the beginning of all progress,” and the others 
quoted do little indeed to convince me that there 
is no deficiency in ethical idealism in the Dewey 
philosophy. “Established environment” are still 
the words of one dealing exclusively in the phys 
ical instrumentalities. And some spiritual val 
ues, conceivably, may transcend experience ¢ir 
cumseribed by such instrumentalities. 

Professor Sisson admits that “Dewey is not a 
proponent or supporter of the eternal and im 
mutable of any sort.” But when and by whom 
has it been proved that ultimate realities are not 


“eternal and immutable’? I am not insisting 
here that they are, but I wish fervently to resist 
any insistence that they are not or can not be. 
should let 


“fixed” and “stable” stand just as I employed 


Professor Sisson my adjectives 
them, and then he need worry no further about 
any possible “libel” in my feeble accusation that 
the Dewey philosophy is deficient in “spiritual 
moral values and _ stable ethieal 


forces, fixed 


’ 


ideas.” To delete them as he does to be able to 


say that my “charge becomes false to the degree 
of libel” is evidence of a determination to side 
track main issues. 

John Dewey, I still venture to suggest, may 
not have said the last word on the true nature 


of goodness, truth and reality. 


ERNEST EK. OERTEL 


HEMET, CALIF. 


DICTAPHONE RECORDS IN THE 
STUDY OF TEACHING 
PROCEDURES 

IN ScHOOL AND Society, October 5, there is a 
short paragraph of particular interest to demon- 
stration teachers and others concerned with the 
problem of better means of obtaining data for 
the evaluation of classroom instruction. The 
paragraph reads: 

.. A very valuable procedure in the study of 
methods of teaching is the use of records that 
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reproduce accurately everything that is said by 
pupils and teachers in demonstration lessons. Stu- 
dent-teachers are thus enabled to study techniques 

f teaching without creating an artificial situation 

visiting demonstration ¢lasses, 

If the records referred to are dictaphone ree- 
ords, I have found that such records do repro- 
duce the actual words of teacher and children 
more accurately and more fully than any other 
means thus far employed, such as diary records 
or stenographie notes. Although the individual 
voices may be somewhat distorted, the exact 
words and often the intonation are faithfully 
recorded. This is an important factor in the 
study of better methods of obtaining data of 
classroom procedure. Dictaphone experimenta- 
tion as a means of obtaining data for diseussions 
of in-school broadeasts and of choral speaking 
leads me to believe that further experimentation 
in the use of dictaphone records should have the 
attention of those interested in the evaluation of 
classroom instruction. 

There is danger of misunderstanding the last 
sentence of the paragraph quoted above.  Visi- 
tors in a elassroom do tend to create an arti- 
ficial situation for children. However, the ex- 
tent of artificiality depends somewhat on the 
degree to which a group of children have be- 
come aecustomed to observers. Mechanical re- 
production of a classroom discussion is in itself 
highly artificial and it seems improbable that 
such a means of obtaining data will eliminate 
entirely the need of actually visiting classrooms 
where student-teachers ean see pupils at work. 


The dictaphone records would prove \ 
the student-teachers’ discussion follow 

servation. Laborious and often inadeg 
taking by student-teachers during ob 
might well be decreased and the tim 
tention devoted to observing the pu; 
closely. Having seen the actual elas 
one observation it is possible that 
would gain much from follow-up less 


on dictaphone records. At the present 


in the large majority of teacher-tra 
stitutions, student-teachers’ program 
continuous observation over a peri 
Dictaphone records of elassrooom 4d 
could help eliminate the danger of “hit 
observation. They might well be use 
dents in the thorough study of techniqu 
of content and especially their own 
and weaknesses. 

Too little experimentation has been d 
far to permit generalizations as to the « 


tion of the dictaphone to the improvement 
instruction. The extent of such experiment 


with actual children in a classroom 


limited, so far as I know, to one group of te 


year-old children. The results are en 
however. With closer coordination bet 
dictaphone engineer and the demo: 


teacher, the possibilities of the instrument 


means of improving instruction could 
adequately explored. 


Mar O'B 


Horace MANN SCHOOL, 
New York CITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PRACTICES IN CORRECTIVE READING 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Avr various times during the past twenty 

several investigators have pointed out 
the reading ability of a considerable num- 
ber of college students is regrettably inadequate. 

Moreover, they have demonstrated that sys- 

tematically planned remedial instruction will 

yield remarkably beneficial results. Therefore, 
they have recommended that colleges and uni- 
versities provide comprehensive remedial pro- 
grams ealeulated to improve reading ability 
generally and to give help as well to students 


who are extremely retarded in reading skill. 


In a number of instances, this reco: 
has been followed. However, a rec 
lished volume! suggests that servic: 


character are rare; that seareely a beginning 


has been made in American universities 
leges in offering thorough diagnosis 
dial instruction in reading. 

Problem, and Selection of Schools. 
purpose of this investigation to ascert 
precisely the nature and scope of 
and remedial teaching for poor read: 


leges and universities. Accordingly, 


1 Strang, Ruth, ‘‘Problems in the Imp! 


of Reading.’’ New York: Science Pres 
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sent to 131 universities, colleges and 
ols seleeted according to the fol- 
nciples: (1) the list will encompass 
se work has been cited in summaries 
se made by W. 8. Gray and by Ruth 
d (2) the selection will include repre- 
tate and private institutions through- 
nited States. It was not our purpose 
to study practices in junior colleges. 
the list was extended to inelude a few 
eges in which the work was reported 
inusually comprehensive. In no sense 
survey be regarded as representative 
es in junior colleges. 
| presents a brief summary of the insti- 
rveyed and shows the number offering 
onnection with the reading problem. 
noted that less than one third of these 
re providing diagnostic and remedial 
When one recalls that this list is heav- 
ted with schools known to be giving 
elp, it is evident that opportunities for 
tudents to improve their reading ability 
tably meager. 
TABLE I 


ES OF INSTITUTIONS SURVEYED 


Total 
number 
giving 
instruction 


Total 
number 
surveyed 


titutions 


rsities and colleges 

g territorial and mu- 

F » 

slleges ) C 21 

denominational col 

universities ‘ 10 

colleges (4-year 
nting) 


and junior col- 


‘ 


41 


for whom Remedial Work is Given. 

[| reveals that opportunities are limited 
freshmen and sophomores, although 

tudies have shown that neither in the 

ol nor in the college is the reading need 

to any grade level. Moreover, one may 
Tables III and IV and additional 

{ many institutions attempt to identify 
irefully the students having greatest 

ung need but fail to make provision for sys- 
individual or group instruction for 

In fact, it seemed from analyses 
‘spondence that only about one fourth of 
\itutions provide any help beyond routine 


these. 
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testing and group admonitions in whieh the 


” 


students are encouraged to “help themselves. 


TABLE II 


COLLEGE CLASSES FOR WHOM INSTRUCTION IN READING 
IS GIVEN 


Classes Number of 
‘ Institutions 


I’reshmen Sweeas 15 
All grades 7) 
Freshmen and sophomores ... 6 
All grades and graduates 
Freshmen plus additional cases 
Freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
Freshmen, plus juniors and seniors in 

elementary education Sarees 
No specifications 

Total 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING DIAGNOSIS 
IacH YEAR 


Number of 


Students 
tudents institutions 


All fr 


201 
501-1000 or more 
No number specified 


Total 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION 


Number of 


Students ‘ 
institutions 


Whoever wants it are 

Required of all below certain score 
others optional ; 
1—24 


No number specified 
Total 


Qualifications of Instructors. Information 
concerning the training and aeademie ranks of 
those persons engaged in directing diagnostie 


The 


endeavor is undertaken usually by a_ person 


and remedial instruction was obtained. 
whose rank is that of an assistant in the depart 
ment of education or psychology. Correspond 
ence reveals that more than half of the corree 
tive work is given by students working toward 
advanced degrees, and that in only one fifth of 
the cases is the work offered or directly super 
vised by an instructor holding a Ph.D. degree or 
The 


qualifications of the typical instructor appear 


a rank above that of assistant professor. 
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inadequate when one considers that few of these 
persons have taken advanced courses or partiei- 
pated In 
fact, only fourteen persons indicated that they 


in study and research in reading. 
had completed specific courses in the field of 
reading. 

Time Devoted to and Credit Offered for Work 
Table V 


tions offer credit for the work in reading. 


few institu- 
Mueh 


of it, apparently, is carried on as a secondary 


in Reading. shows that 


interest by part-time assistants in psychological 


or educational eclinies, or by advisers or coun- 


selors; accordingly, there are few systematie- 
ally planned programs which provide carefully 


developed group work or thorough ease study. 


TABLE V 
NUMBER OF INSTIIUTIONS GIVING COURSE CREDIT FOR 
READING COURSES 
(Gins Number of 
ourses : ~ : 
institutions 
Freshman psychology course in orienta- 
tion—-5. quiarter BOUTS ... 6.isececcscene 1 
Freshman course in orientation—3s hours. . 1 
“The Improvement of Reading’’—3 credits 1 
English Grammar—3 credits ........... 1 
“Orientation Al’ SS aera 1 
“Study Habits’”—2 hours ........cccsees 1 
10-HO- grad stud in edueation course 
“Teaching of Reading” >-S credits 1 
Course in Reading Method—meets 4 hours 
a weel Sth hour for those with read 
ing difliculty—no credit mentioned .... 1 
3 credits MO Course specified .. 6 .ccccess 3 
“KMducational Research’—2 eredits ...... 1 
“Practice Teaching’’—1 credit ......... 1 
DREMEL Talgcie see ae alates ate aioe teeeie tals 28 
UNE. 5c Gal bid alone se Wie Siete weiss 11 
TABLE VI 
TIME DeEvoTED TO READING INSTRUCTION 
Time Number of 
institutions 
i—4 HOUTS Per WEEK os vicess vec ccds 15 
DA ROULE. DOr WORK: 6.56 61-2 oces sees: 10 
11-20 hours per week ......... 4 
Rae MN MORRIS org alc ae arc wiaieone + 
‘oO NOUS Per Bemester: .. os. 6... ccc oe 1 
150 hours per semester ......... 1 
G—E CIRME BRGRIORS sx oes 466 sh we a 6 
MORIRR ons se aries etwas we eile eachamen ia tkes tere 41 


Five institutions report having at least one 
person who devotes full time to corrective work 
in reading, while most of the institutions utilize 
part of the time of one or two persons (for ap- 
(See Table 


Great variability exists in the schools; 


proximately five hours each week). 
VI.) 
two institutions state that they use ten to fif- 
teen graduate students for remedial work; in 
eight graduate students are em- 


one sehool, 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


VOL. 


ployed and in another a part-time fa 


ber and a student conduct the work. |; 


stitution, graduate students receive cours 


in educational research, while in another 


credit is allotted in practice teaching 
(See Table 
Diagnostie and remedial instruction 


work in remedial reading. 


\ 


t 
| 


Ore 


usually by the department of psychology 


education. Three schools give help in 


as a part of their counseling service; 


reading clinies, and two give aid in 


The remainder distribute 


classes. 


among various departments and schools 


Selection of Students for Help in 


y 


I 


he 


Ri 
Most of the schools use a variety of met! 


selecting candidates and limit their ef 


work with college students. 


However, 


0 


( 


r+ 


one third give some help to children in el 


tary or secondary schools. 


stricets its offering to these areas. 


One instit itl 
As one 


e 


anticipate, standardized tests are employed fr 


quently in the selection of cases, while requests 


of faeulty or advisers rank second a 


methods employed for identifying students | 


in reading. Tests were menti 


help 
thirty of the forty-one institutions, 
by twenty-five and grades by 
Six schools also mentioned voluntary 


quests 


tion as another method of selecting student 


Many different tests are employed, 
cited the 
and American Council exar 


frequently are Iowa, 


Minnesota 


Table VII 


lists the ten tests cited at | 


TABLE VII 
SELECTION 
IN READING 


TESTS USED IN THE OF STI 


HELP 


Test 


Towa Silent Reading Test 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Minnesota Reading Test 
American Council on Education Psy 

chological Examination : 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 
Traxler Silent Reading Test 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Whipple Reading Test 
Cooperative English Test 
Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test 


Instruments and Apparatus Empl 


) 


Nelson 


) 


ed 


} 


VW it 


the development of improved methods tor st 


ing eye conditions and for controlling eye 


ments, these institutions are 


instruments rather frequently in a 


utilizing 
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rs. Thus, more than halt the centers 
Betts Telibinoeular, and almost half 
Is have purchased the Ophthalm-O- 
Although ten of the institutions em- 
Metron-O-Scope for corrective work, 
licated that the device was valuable 
r “motivation.” Fourteen schools state 
reading work was offered without the 
any apparatus. Table VIII presents 
data coneerning apparatus. 


TABLE VIII 
RUMENTS POSSESSED AND USED 


Number of 


Instrument institutions 


halm-O-Graph 
mn-O-Scope 


fornia Reading Films 
ng Survey Equipment 
tion Lantern 


1 Material Used in Remedial Work. 

the institutions provide individual and 
instruction facilitated by almost sole de- 
ce on workbooks and drill pads. Practice 
tudy materials developed by Strang, 
y and Hovious were cited frequently, as 
IX shows. It is of interest that eight of 


TABLE IX 
DriLL Books USseEp 





Number of 


ril : ‘ : r 
Drill books institutions 


“Study Type of Reading Ex 
ssey : “Manual of Reading Exercises 
College Freshmen” 
nts’ 
1OUS 
rts and Rand: “Let’s Read” 
“Flying the Printways”.... 
and others: “Reading for 


from stu- 


r materials and novels .... 
prepared drills and hand 


institutions devote their primary effort 


improve reading generally but to de- 
ng more effective techniques in reading, 
ng and assimilating the materials in text- 
Only four schools make an effort to im- 
reading through wide reading programs 


introduce students to varied sources and 


resources In printed torm. llowever, the read 
ing of magazines was mentioned rather fre 
quently, as Table X reveals. It is of interest 
that, in this endeavor, there is at least some 
effort to appeal to the student through the use 
of current materials published in magazines 
such as the Reader’s Digest. In one school the 


use of a newspaper was mentioned. 


TABLE X 
PERIODICALS USED IN REMEDIAI 


Number of 


Periodicals 
institutions 


Reader's Digest 

Harpers , 

Life, Pathfinder, Newsiceek, Current 1 
Wu Weekly Reader, town and 
papers, The New Yorker, Esquire, 
tional Digest, Science Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, Elementary English Re 
view, Occupations, Mental Hugiene, Jour 
nal of Educational Psychology ... 

Various magazines 

None 


Most of the remedial work is earried on in 
regular classrooms. Only five schools report 
having ¢linie or laboratory rooms. Apparently 
the apparatus 1s usually stored in available lab 
oratory rooms or offices, and is brought to the 
reading elass when it is to be demonstrated or 
employed. 

At the time this survey was started, profes 
sional books by Strang and others? had just ap 
peared. Several schools mentioned ordering 
them, but only one reported that they were being 
used in their college elasses. Books by Cole, 
McCallister, Gates and Gray were included in 
the varied array mentioned as texts or profes 
sional aids in understanding and guiding the 
reading process. 

Concluding Statement. This survey makes it 
clear that remedial work in colleges has made 
very little progress.* It is of interest that many 
instructors are now clearly aware of the great 
need for this work and for greater time, more 
assistance and more nearly adequate facilities 
Not once but many times these needs were cited 
in correspondence. Several other items were 

2 Cf., Strang, Ruth, op. cit., and Witty and Kopel, 
‘*Reading and the Edueative Process,’’ 
Ginn and Company, 1939. 

Some very comprehensive and successful pro 
grams were described; e¢.g., one unusual program 
was developed at the University of Wichita: cf., 
University Studies Bulletin No. 6, The University 


of Wichita, C. H. Sievers, ‘‘ Freshman Reading 
Program.’’ (1937-—1939.) 


Boston 
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mentioned: “No thorough work ean be under- 
taken,” said one writer, “without provision for 
comprehensive case-study whieh is impossible 
under existing conditions.” Another 


stressed the neglect of the superior pupil whose 


instructor 


reading requires stimulation and guidance. An- 
other emphasized the need for a coordination of 
the educational and psychologieal services in the 
development of more comprehensive programs. 
Finally, it was believed that present practices 
in mass education and promotion make the read- 
ing problem an issue on every college level. 


Thus, a 


gveneral education was recommended to replace 


thoroughgoing reading emphasis in 


the “desultory experiences” which college peo- 
ple undergo in many literature courses for which 
they are inadequately prepared. It was pointed 
the crucial need in colleges does not 


out that tl 
work 


remedial 
that 
opportunities 


posit simply the provision of 


for the victims of a system produces 


easualties; instead, educational 


be more realistically provided according 


must 
to the diverse abilities and interests whieh char- 
acterize the horde of young people now enrolled 
At the present time, it is believed 
could be 


in colleges 
that a most 


reorganizing 


important contribution 


made by language and English 


programs to encompass opportunities for wide 
reading on many levels of difficulty as well as 
by providing comprehensive remedial work for 
seriously handicapped students on every grade 


or class level. 
PauL A. WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BELL, Howard M. Matching Youth and Jobs. 
(Prepared for the American Youth Commission. ) 
Council 


Pp. xiii+ 277. Illustrated. American 
on Edueation. 1940. $2.00. 
A timely study of occupational adjustment. 

Betts, EMMETT ALBERT. Spelling Vocabulary 
Study—Grade Placement of Words in Seventeen 
Spellers. Pp. 71. American Book Company. 
1940. $1.00. 


A summary of an investigation of the author, opinion 
regarding the grade-placement of words in seventeen 
Part I is a summary of the find- 
Part II, a summary of 
Included 


series of spellers 
ings for grades two to eight; 
words in suggested lists for the first grade. 
is a bibliography on spelling. 

CoLe, LUELLA. The Background for Colle ge Teach- 
ing (Farrar and Rinehart Series in Education, 
Alvin C. Eurich, editor). Pp. xxiv+616.  Far- 
rar and Rinehart. 1940. $3.50. 

“To give young people an overview of the problems 
they will almost certainly meet [in preparing for col- 
teaching], plus such results of research as are 


” 


lege 


now available on these various points. 
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Vou. 52. No. 195% 


‘*A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Sam 
pling 5,700,000 Individual Wage Record Cards.» 
(Special Research Bulletin No. 1 of the depart 
ment of research and statisties, Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of Missouri, Jefferson 
City.) rp. ii. Published by the eo 
1940. 

‘*The Coordination of School and 
Twenty-seventh Annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro 
ceedings, joint meeting of the Southeastern Con 
vention district of the Pennsylvania State Edueg 
tion Association, March 6-9, 1940. Univer 
of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XL, No. 38. 
Published by the university. 1940 

into the following parts: “Provisions for 
Education,” “Supervising Education,” “Making 
Curriculum,” “Utilizing Outside Agencies,” “Youth 
and Understanding Youth,” ‘Teachers and Schools” 
“Our Neighbors,” “Subject Fields.” In the wel 
coming address, Thomas S. Gates, president, | niver 
sity of Pennsylvania, makes a plea for religion jin 
education, 

HEATON, KENNETH L., WILLIAM G. CAMP and Pav, 
B. DiEDERICH (prepared by). Professional Edy 
cation for Experienced Teachers—The Program 
of the Summer Workshop. Pp. x+142. Illus 
trated. University of Chicago Press. 1940, 
$125. 

Reviews the history of the “workshop movement,” 
describes the basie principles and methods employed 
and raises certain questions regarding its possible 
significance for the education of teachers and for 
other fields of professional and graduate instruction. 

JOHNSON, HENRY. Teaching of History in Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Schools with Applica: 
tions to Allied Studies (revised edition). Pp. 
xv +467. Maemillan. 1940. $2.00. 
President Butler, who wrote a Foreword in the first 
edition in 1915, has added a supplementary comment 
in the editor’s introduction of this volun The 
present work has involved substantial changes in 
organization and an entire rewriting of much of the 
first publication. Two new chapters, “Teaching 
Chronology” and “The Treatment of Current 
Eivents,”’ have been added. A more extended review 
is now being prepared for SCHOOL AND SocIery 


$810n, 


Community.» 





vi+ 507. 
Divided 






JONES, JOHN PRICE. The Yearbook of Philan- 
thropy, 1940. Pp. ix+91. The Inter-River 
Press, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 1940. 
$2.50. 

Statistical and other information covering Amer- 
ican philanthropy since 1920, with charts and tables. 

MACLATCHY, JOSEPHINE H. (editor). ‘‘ Educa: 
tion on the Air.’’ Eleventh Yearbook of the 


Institute for Education by Radio. Pp. ix + 367. 
Ohio University Press. 1940. 
Including “International Broadcasting,” 
Propaganda,” “Handling Controversial ssue 
“Radio in Adult Education,” ‘Radio in Public Ser- 
vice,” “Agricultural Broadcasts,” “Broadcasts for 
General Education,” “Broadcasting for Schools, 
“A Schoolroom Use of Radio,’ ‘‘Music Education by 
Radio,” “Radio Techniques,” “Two Educational 
Broadeasts,” “Research in Educational Brodeast- 
ing.” 

A Partial List of Latin American Educationa 
Journals. Pp. 25. Division of Intellectual Co- 


“Radio and 


Issues,” 


operation, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. 1940. 

Public Health Reports, Vol. 55, No. 45 of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Pp. iii + 2041-2098. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1940. 
$0.05. 

The first part of this number, “Teaching of Social 


Medicine in Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities, 
by Joseph Hirsh and Elizabeth G. Pritehard, is of 
particular note. Communications regarding reprints 
should be addressed to the Surgeon-General, | 5. 
Public Health Service, Washington. 








